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Arriioii  or  “a  night  in  a  workhouse.” 

Close  okscrvers  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
lower  order  of  English  workmen  have  recorded  the 
singular  facts  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Sunday  is  by  them 
regarded,  not  as  an  entire,  but  as  a  half-holiday. 
Nay,  cleanliness  being  a  kindred  virtue  with  godli¬ 
ness,  it  is  indisputable  that,  as  regards  the  forepart 
of  Sunday,  he  is  guilty  of  desecration,  not  out  of 
neglect  and  carelessness,  but  deliberately  and  by  de¬ 
sign  ;  for,  whereas  all  the  working  days  of  the  week 
he  sits  down  to  breakfast  with  a  visage  the  bright¬ 
er  fur  acquaintance  with  soap  and  water,  and  a  head 
of  hair  reclaimed  from  nocturnal  tangle,  the  Sab¬ 
bath  breakfast-time  hnds  him  at  his  own  hearth 
grimy  and  unkempt.  He  can  afford  to  be  untidy. 
His  time  is  his  own,  and  he  may  do  just  what  he 
pleases  with  it.  Not  that  it  pleases  him  to  wear  a 
dirty  face  (no  man  can  accuse  him  of  thaf :  he  wash¬ 
es  his  lace,  and  arms,  and  hands  every  day,  his  feet 
once  a  fortnight,  or  oftener,  if  a  cold  necessitates 
their  immersion  in  hot  water,  and  never  a  summer 
pa.sses  but  he  has  a  dip  in  the  Serpentine  or  the 
iburpenny  swimming  baths)  ;  but,  the  fact  is,  his 
ever3--day  matutinal  ablutions  are  in  a  degree  com¬ 
pulsory.  It  is  one  amongst  the  “  .shoji  ”  rules,  and 
an  infringement  of  it  is  visited  by  a  fine  of  twopence ; 
and  yesterday’s  smut  on  his  nose,  and  yesterday’s 
stubble  still  adorning  his  chin,  are  indubitable  symp¬ 
toms  that  to-day  he  calls  no  man  his  master. 
Through  the  Sunday  forenoon  —  although,  if  his 
every-tlay  employer  was  to  say,  “  Jones,  if  you  like 
to  bring  that  parcel  up  to  the  house,  there ’s  half  a 
crown  ibr  your  trouble,”  he  would  reject  it  with 
scorn  —  he  emjiloys  himself  domestically,  and  works 
like  a  nigger.  He  will  sole-and-heel  Polly’s  boots, 
put  in  broken  windows,  make  good  defective  drain¬ 
age  in  the  rear  of  his  premises,  “  set  ”  a  eopper,  or 
dig  whole  roils  and  perches  of  gardeng  round  until  his 
blue-ribbed  shirt  reeks  with  perspiration,  and  all  with 
the  completest  cheerfulness,  and  until  it  is  notified 
to  him  that  dinner  will  be  ready  in  twenty  minutes. 

From  that  moment  he  is  a  changed  man.  In  that 
announcement  breaks  on  him  the  first  glimmering 
of  Sunday  dawning.  With  a  face  growing  each 
moment  more  sober,  he  puts  away  his  tools,  and 
straight  retires  to  the  privacy  of  his  chamber,  fi-om 
which  he  emerges  just  in  time  to  sharpen  the  carv¬ 
ing-knife  for  an  attack  on  the  shoulder  of  mutton 
that  Joe,  the  eldest  born,  has  fetched  from  the 
bakehouse.  But  how  changed  a  man  is  he  from 


the  cobbler,  or  the  digger,  or  the  copper-setter  of 
half  an  hour  ago !  His  blue-ribbed  shirt  is  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  white  one  with  a  rigorous  stand-up 
collar;  his  face  is  clean  and  shiny,  his  chin  is  as 
smooth  as  a  baby’s ;  and  he  has  oil  on  his  hair.  The 
time  of  day  has  begun  when  he  should  “  bring  up 
his  children  in  the  way  they  should  go,”  and  he  sets 
about  it  with  an  unconqiromising  air  that  would 
have  won  for  him  a  name  in  the  bygone  times  of 
Praise- God-Barebones.  With  strictest  impartiality, 
as  regards  crackling  and  gravy,  he  charges  the  seven 
plates  ranged  on  either  side  of  the  table,  and  behind 
each  of  which  appears  a  wistful  face  and  a  pair  of 
eyes  that  by  anticipation  have  already  eaten  up 
every  scrap  of  the  smoking  ration,  and  then  he  — 
father  .Tones  that  is  —  raps  the  table  with  the  buck- 
horn  haft  of  the  carving-knife,  and  seriously  com¬ 
mands  .Toe  to  say  grace  ;  and  glibly  as  one  who  has 
it  already  at  his  tongue’s  tip,  and  whose  mouth 
waters  for  what  is  to  follow,  Joe  complies.  His 
ejaculation  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  “  thank¬ 
ful,”  that  concludes  the  prayer,  is  like  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  match  to  the  touch-holes  of  a  row  of 
cannon  as  regards  the  dumb  waiters  behind  the 
charged  plates,  and  instantly  they  fire  away. 
Father,  too,  he  fires  away,  but  still  preserves  a 
severe  eye  for  the  proprieties  of  the  Sunday  dinner- 
table.  “  Is  it  proper  to  cat  your  Sunday  dinner 
with  your  fork  wrong  side  up’ards,  Maria  ?  ”  “  Is 
that  the  manners  they  learn  you  at  Sunday  school, 
.Tohn  ?  Keep  your  elbows  off  the  table,  sir.”  “  If  I 
have  to  tell  you  about  that  chawing  noise  again, 
Amelia  Mary,  you  go  into  the  back  kitchen,  miss. 

I  must  send  to  your  Sunday  school,  and  tell  ’em  to 
set  you  a  te.xt  to  learn  against  such  awful  manners.” 
Dinner  over,  Joe,  the  grace-saycr,  returns  thanks. 
The  children  go  to  Sunday  .school,  and  father  turn¬ 
ing  down  his ’shirt-sleeves  (which  have  been  tidily 
tucked  back  behind  his  elbows  during  the  carving 
jirocess),  puts  on  his  Sunday  black  coat,  charges  his 
Sunday  long  pipe,  and  composes  himself  clean  and 
Christianly  to  smoke,  while  Joe  reads  the  latest 
munlei-s,  forgeries,  and  bigamies,  out  of  Lloyd’s 
“  pemny  weekly.” 

The  .Tones  above  quoted,  who  is  but  a  type  of  ten 
thousand,  is  eipially  eccentric  in  his  observation  of 
other  high  holidays  and  lestivities.  Christmas  eve, 
for  instance.  His  Christmas  purchases  must  be 
sanctified  by  .season  in  the  extremest  sense  of  the 
term.  It  is  idle  your  preaching  to  Jones  that  day¬ 
light  is  the  time  tor  marketing,  that  cheats  thrive 
by  lamplight,  that  hurrj’ing  and  crowding  and 
squeezing  are  fatal  to  bargaining,  that  yellow  cow- 
meat  looks  ruddy  and  fair  as  the  best,  seen  by  the 
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fai-t  tliat  Christinas  eve  is,  as  a  rule,  a  wuges-ro-  draper’s  plate-glass,  as  you  wait  outsiile  for  your  I 
ceiving  time,  and  that  it  is  really-  dusk  and  “  eve  ”  good  lady  who  is  jiroudly  within  the  shop  investing  ! 
before  Jones  reaches  home.  This  is  true  as  far  as  it  that  unexpected  three-and-si.\pence  of  yours  in  a  I 
goes,  but  really  it  applies  scarcely  at  all  to  the  case,  new  cap  with  cherry  bows.  Nay,  Mr.  Cynic,  you 
Jones  does  not  depend  on  the  earnings  of  the  pre-  are  ipiite  wrong  when  you  cry,  ‘‘  Bosh  !  twaddle  ! 
vious  few  days  for  his  annual  bamjuet  of  baiujucts.  cant !  ”  You  never  will  convert  me  to  your  opinion 
lie  “saves  up”  for  it  by  means  of  a  shop  money-  that  the  cheerful  serenity  of  Jones’s  countenance  on 
club  or  otherwise,  and  has  the  cash  in  hanil  in  good  this  partieul.ar  evening  is  due,  not  to  any  sort  of 
time  to  make  his  purchases  two  days  previous  to  “  mystic  influence,”  but  simply  to  Jones’s  rare  pros- 
Christmas,  if  he  had  a  mind.  pect  of  a  feed  oil"  turkey  anil  rich  pudding,  and  a 

But  he  has  no  mind  ;  Christmas  day  falling  on  a  merry  evening  of  pipes  and  grog  to  follow.  1  don’t 
Tuesday,  he  would  no  more  think  of  laying  in  his  deny  that  Jones  is  a  man  with  an  animal  appetite, 
stock  of  Christmas-dinner  provision  on  the  previous  and  with  a  hankering  after  the  fleshpots,  and  that 
Saturday,  than  he  would  of  retiring  to  rest  on  the  weight  of  the  viands  with  which  his  basket  i.’, 
Christmas  eve  without  having  a  lusty  “  stir  ”  at  the  crammed  is  considerably  mitigated  by  the  buoyant 
pudding,  stuff  in  the  pan.  Beef  so  bought  would  properties  of  much  of  his  soul  there  too.  ■ 
not  be  “  Christmas  ”  beef.  He  knows  as  well  as  any  But  you  must  know  that  Jones  has  bought  other 
man  th.at  the  poultiy  for  Christmas  consumption  are  goods  than  will  come  to  the  spit  or  the  pot.  He  has 
immolated  and  exposed  for  sale  several  days  before  the  worth  of  threepence  in  holly  and  the  same  in  1 
the  festival,  and  he  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  mistletoe.  You  may  see  that  he  has,  for  there  it 
if  he  took  a  quiet  stroll  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  dangles  by  the  side  of  his  basket.  And  there,  I  am 
goose  and  turkey  merchants  on  the  evening  before  landed  high  and  dry  again  on  the  ground  on  which 
Christmas  eve  his  opportunities  of  choice  would  be  I  take  my  stand,  Mr.  Cynic,  when  you  broke  in  with 
more  extended,  and  as  likely  as  not  he  would  save  a  jrour  unpleasant  observations.  How  is  it  that  Jones 
shilling  in  purchase-money ;  nevertheless,  he  would  incommodes  himself  by  carrying  home  that  bulky, 
scorn  to  avail  himself  of  such  advantages.  He  h.as  prickly  bush,  when  he  has  so  much  else  to  carry  V 
fnends  coming  to  dinner,  and  he  is  the  last  man  in  You  know,  I  know,  everybody  knows,  that  holly 
the  world  to  treat  them  shabbily.  With  what  coun-  and  mistletoe  have  been  seen  hanging  in  the  shops 
tenance  could  he  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  a  guest  of  the  greengrocers  for  a  week  jiast ;  it  has  been 
who.  with  the  privileged  familiarity  of  an  old  ac-  hawked  and  bawled  about  the  streets  by  coster- 
quaintance,  might  require  to  know  when  and  where  mongers  ever  since  last  Wednesday.  Why  then 
the  binl  was  purchased  ?  did  not  Jones,  since  he  must  spend  his  money  in 

It  would  scarcely  be  worth  his  while  to  tell  a  false-  such  nonsense,  —  why  did  n’t  he  make  his  holly  pur- 
hood  about  it ;  but  how  could  he  find  words  to  con-  chase  any  day  as  he  came  home  to  dinner  or  returned 
fess  that  it  was  not  a  Christmas  goose  ,at  all,  having  at  night  any  time  during  the  past  week  '<  Why  ! 
been  bought  “  last  week”  ’?  His  character  for  jovial-  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  —  he  did  n’t  believe  in 
ity  and  hospitality  would  suffer  from  that  moment,  holly  or  mistletoe  till  this  evening.  He  has  seen 
A  suspicion  would  creep  into  the  breast  of  each  guest  lots  of  it  about,  but  he  had  no  mind  for  it,  —  no  more 
that  the  dinner  was  one  contrived  on  economical  than  he  would  for  plucking  green  apples  growing 
principles.  Whether  it  wen*  true  or  no,  when  the  within  reach.  He  is  glad  to  see  so  fair  a  prospect, 
mince-pies  appeared,  the  pie-shop  in  the  High  Street  but  ripe  fruit  for  his  monev.  Holly,  with  him,  is 
would  be  privately  assigned  as  their  birthplace,  and  not  ripe  until  this  “  eve.”  The  ruddy  berries  have 
the  berry  brownness  of  the  hostess’s  pudding,  while  now  an  interest  for  him  they  possessed  net  in  the 
it  was  audibly  commended  and  its  complexion  as-  morning.  Had  he  then,  by  accident,  pricked  his  hand 
cribed  to  natural  richness,  in  secret  would  be  attrib-  with  the  holly  thorns,  he  would  probably  have  ex- 
uted  to  some  of  the  penny-a-packet  coloring  trash  claimed  “  blow  ”  or  “  Imther  ”  it,  or  may  be  —  for  he 
manufactured  by  that  great  champion  of  the  wash-  is  a  hasty  man  and  not  over  choice  of  words  when 
ing-tub  and  deadly  enemy  of  putex  ijTtlnnK,  Fiddler  put  out  —  he  would  have  u.sed  a  stronger  expletive 
Dozcnsticks.  It  would  n’t  do  at  all.  Ver.'  possibly  than  either :  but  should  such  a  calamity  liefall  him 
evidence  of  their  dissatisfiiction  might  not  be  found  now,  1  ’d  wager  as  much  spirits  as  would  serve  to 
in  a  falling  off  of  the  appetite  of  the  guests,  but  it  make  Jones’s  snapdragon  to-morrow,  that  he  bears 
would  be  talked  of  afterwanls,  undoubtedly.  the  scratch  without  the  use  of  any  naughty  words 

And  in  cas«i  that  Jones,  reading  these  lines,  should  wh.atever.  You  may  laugh,  Mr.  Cynic;  perhaps  I 
imagine  that  I  am  holding  up  this  weakness  of  his  to  know  Jones  better  than  you. 

ridicule,  let  me  hasten  to  set  myself  right  in  his  eyes.  If  any  one  doubts  whether  Christmas-eve  market- 
Your  weakness,  Jones,  is  laudable,  jirofrer,  and  I  ing  is  an  institution  amongst  the  jioorcr  sort  of 
have  a  great  mind  to  say  Christian.  You  act  on  people,  let  him  go  to  Lcadenhall,  or  Newgate,  or 
the  simple  belief  —  although,  like  many  another  Newjwrt.  or  Spitalfields,  especiallv  the  two  former, 
Christian  belief  of  yours,  you  are  contenteil  to  enjoy  at  the  time  in  question.  Take  Newgate  Market, 
it  in  your  heart’s  warm  depths  and  without  declar-  One  night  a  week  —  on  a  Satunlay  night  —  some 
ing  it  from  the  summit  of  an  upturned  tub  —  that  business  is  done  by  gaslight,  but  by  comparison  not 
the  season  of  Christmas  eve  is  a  sanctifying  season,  more  than  a  penny  to  a  pound  with  the  amount  of 
and  that  to  buy  and  prepare  for  the  feast  during  the  trade  done  there  on  Christmas  eve.  Barter  is  not 
hallowed  time,  is  like  asking  a  blessing  on  it.  You  at  a  standstill  all  through  the  day,  but  it  is  strictly 
don’t  think  of  this,  Jones,  as  you  are  cheapening  a  confined  to  big  and  little  meat  merchants.  Ordina- 
turkey  or  investing  twopence  in  horseradish  as  a  rily  lietwixt  these  two  classes,  —  the  consignees  and 
garnish  for  your  roast  beef,  (how  is  it  that  you  never  salesmen,  and  the  Khopkeei)er  who  comes  there  for  his 
eat  horseradish  at  any  other  time  of  year,  Jones  ?)  goods,  —  there  exists  a  comfortable  amount  of  cor- 
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diality;  money  and  meat  change  hands  smoothly, 
and  all  is  harmony  and  content.  But  on  the  day 
before  Christiniis  day  it  is  slightly  diirerent.  Once 
a  year  the  wholesale  ones  of  the  market  find  it  prof¬ 
itable  to  go  into  the  retail  trade,  and  the  regular  re¬ 
tailer  very  naturally  does  not  like  it.  lie  sulks  and 
grumbles  at  the  wholesale  one’s  jiriees.  The  whole¬ 
sale  one,  however,  takes  his  unkind  remarks  in  per¬ 
fect  good-humor.  “  Never  mind  about  live  and 
eight  being  a  cruel  price,”  he  says ;  “  if  you  don’t 
like  to  give  it,  you  may  leave  it,  —  that ’s  the  fig¬ 
ure  ;  it  ’ll  fetch  it  and  a  good  deal  more  for  the 
trouble  of  cutting  uj)  between  this  and  twelve 
o’clock.  They  ’ll  be  swarming  here  like  Hies  soon  as 
the  gas  is  lit” 

By  “  they  ”  he  means  the  Christma-s-eve  market¬ 
ers,  and  he  is  quite  correct  in  his  prognostication. 
By  the  time  the  gas  is  lit  the  market  is  “  laid  out  ” ; 
the  covered  ways  are  roofed  and  arched  with  meat, 
the  narrow  lanes  are  hedged  with  it,;  there  are 
groves  of  pork,  thii.kets  of  mutton,  and,  allowing 
lour  of  the  huge  quarters  to  every  bullock,  —  an  or¬ 
dinary  and  reasonable  allowance,  —  more  animals 
of  that  kind  than  in  life  could  have  found  browsing 
on  Mitcham  Common.  All  cuts  of  prime  parts  too. 
At  ordinary  times  are  freely  exjiosed  lor  sale  every 
part  of  a  beast,  from  his  tail  to  his  snout ;  you  may 
see  the  he.ads  of  sheep  and  sheep’s  “  trotters,”  and 
heels  of  the  bovine  species  in  heaps  hip  high,  the 
tails  of  oxen  in  bunches,  and  the  intestinal  parts  of 
sheep,  pigs,  oxen,  and  calves  burdening  by  the  hun¬ 
dred-weight  mighty  hooks  screwed  into  [losts  and 
beams.  There  is  none  of  this  on  Christmas  eve  ;  all 
is  cleanliness  and  propriety.  There  is  saw-dust  on 
the  market  stones  and  white  clotlis  on  the  butchei's’ 
boards,  and  clean  aprons  and  sleeves  on  the  butchers’ 
selves,  and  tha  butchers  are  rosy  and  the  meat  is 
rosy,  and  the  gas  spouts  out  with  a  jolly  hum. 
There  are  three  or  four  hole-and-corner  taverns 
attached  to  the  market.  One  of  them,  a  low- 
crowned-looking  edifice,  the  red-curtained  doors  of 
which  arc  approached  by  three  downward  steps,  a 
greasy,  murky-looking  hosUd  enough  in  general,  but 
this  evening  ail  alive  and  beaming  with  extra  gas- 
jets,  and  holly  festooning  the  frowsy  ceiling,  and  a 
big  bunch  of  mistletoe,  impaled  to  the  middle  (Kist 
behind  tlie  bar  to  which  the  “  Old  Tom  ”  tap  is  at¬ 
tached,  and  against  which  the  bar-maid  leans  and 
chats  with  the  customers  in  the  intervals  of  business. 
“  Egg-hot  from  five  till  twelve  ”  is  the  legend  on  the 
wall,  and  it  being  now  five  and  pa.st,  frequently  the 
red-curtained  door  swings  to  and  fro,  and  with 
watering  moutlis  sly  butcher-men  slip  in,  and  with 
satisfied  mouths  sly  butcher-men  slip  out,  brushing 
their  lijis  with  their  blue  sleeves,  and  hurrying  back 
to  their  stalls.  They  ’<l  nap  it  if  their  masters 
caught  them  at  it,  only  the  best  of  it  is,  the  masters 
take  care  not  to  catch  ’em  at  it,  so  long  as  they  take 
no  more  than  is  good  for  them,  knowing  the  sort  of 
evening’s  work  they  have  before  them. 

And  now  the  trade  begins.  Swanning  in  at  the 
lanes  .ind  alleys  come  the  buyers,  in  some  few  cases 
singly,  but  in  pairs,  as  a  rule,  man  and  wife ;  and 
the  number  of  their  children  may  be  estimated  with 
tolerable  accuracy  from  the  size  of  the  market-basket 
the  latter  carries,  —  hundreds  of  them,  thousands  of 
tliem,  until  there  is  scarcely  elbow-room,  and  for 
.safety  the  butcher-men  caiTy  their  knives,  when  not 
in  use,  in  their  mouths. 

All  very  well,  but  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  New¬ 
gate  Market  or  lasadenhall  are  not,  undoubtedly, 
the  best  places  to  purchase  the  primest  and  cheap-  j 


est.  Jones  is  in  this  respect  no  weaker  than  his 
well-to-do  brother  ;  we  are  all  alike,  all  anxious  to 
fill  our  little  tin  pots  at  Niagara.  If  I  want  a  pen- 
’orth  of  plums  I  prefer  them  out  of  a  bushel ;  if  I 
have  fifty  pounds  to  bank,  I  lodge  it  with  the  Grand 
^V’estminster  and  Middlesex,  capital  seventeen  mil¬ 
lions.  So  it  is  with  Jones  and  his  wife.  They  have 
ten  shillings  to  spend  in  butchers’  meat,  and  they 
must  needs  hanker  after  the  “  wholesale.”  Any 
well-conditioned  bullock  is  capable  of  supplying 
four  times  more  sirloin  than  they  are  likely  to  want, 
but  they  prefer  to  pick  their  sirloin  c 't  of  the  prod¬ 
uce  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  bullocks.  There  is  no 
denying,  Mrs.  Jones,  that  you  are  a  tolerable  judge 
of  meat,  and  may  save  a  penny  a  [lound  by  coming 
here,  perhaps  three  halfjience,  and  so  you  ought, 
considering  that  you  have  trudged  a  mile  and  a  half, 
had  the  crown  of  your  bonnet  stove  in  by  collision 
with  a  meat -tray,  and  suffered  agonies  from  the 
trampling  of  holnnailed  boots  on  your  corns.  How 
much  better  now  it  would  have  been  to  have  gone 
quietly  to  Wiggins,  who  is  not  extensive  in  trade, 
but  invariably  civil  and  obliging,  and  given  him 
your  Christmas  custom.  It  would  have  been  better 
for  various  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  you  are  well  acquainted  with 
Wiggins,  and  stand  in  no  awe  of  him.  If  he  asked 
you  tenpence  a  pound  for  sirloin,  and  you  thought 
that  nineiience  was  a  plenty  for  it,  you  would  have 
no  scruples  about  telling  him  so  to  his  head,  and 
declining  to  purchase  unless  he  bated ;  but  would 
you  dare  do  as  much  by  Silverside  and  Co.  ?  The 
meat-merchants  who  are  in  such  a  tremendous  way 
of  business  make  no  more  of  your  purchase  of  six¬ 
teen  ]>ounds  of  beef  than  Wiggins  would  of  your 
demand  for  two  pen’orth  of  suet !  That  in  the  first 
place;  and  then,  pray,  how  about  your  knowledge 
of  the  arithmetic  of  wholesale  meat  dealing  ‘i  You 
may  readily  enough  comprehend  what  a  joint  will 
cost,  the  price  per  pound  of  which  is  ninepence  or 
ninepence  halfpenny,  but  when  the  talk  is  of  “  six 
and  four  ”  and  “  five  and  eight,”  it  is  (questionable 
if  you  are  not  somewhat  abroad.  You  may  have 
some  inkling  of  the  fact  that  the  figures  mentioned 
represent  the  price  required  for  a  stone  of  eight 
jxninds  of  the  joint  you  have  fixed  on ;  still  your 
bating  tactics  are  thrown  altogether  out  of  gear,  and 
whether  to  bid  “  five  and  sevenpence  ”  or  “  five  and 
twopence,”  you  have  not  the  least  idea.  The  prob¬ 
ability  is  that  you  will  yield  without  a  struggle,  or 
allow  the  bargainT  to  escape  you,  while  you  turn 
aw.ay  to  reckon  how  many  eightpences  there  are  in 
five  and  fourpence. 

But  flatter  not  thyself,  good  Jones,  because  of 
your  scholarship  in  figures,  that  it  only  rciquires  you 
to  undertake  the  meat  buying,  and  all  will  go  well. 
You  know  all  about  ‘‘  six  and  eight  ”  and  five  and 
four,”  but  you  don’t  know  everything.  Pardon  me, 
.Tones,  if  I  te,ll  you  that  your  great  weakness  lies 
in  your  prodigious  confidence  in  your  strength  of 
mind,  in  your  sound  and  cool  judgment,  and  your 
complete  invincibility  to  trade  tricks  and  dodges 
of  every  manner  and  kind.  “I  know,  every  one 
knows,”  say  you,  *•  how  women  are  gammoned  and 
wheedled  by  shopkeepers ;  they  should  have  men  to 
deal  with ;  I ’d  like  to  see  the  butcher  who  would 
come  the  old  soldier  over  me  !  ” 

Take  the  market-basket,  Jones,  mix  in  the  crowd 
tliis  blessed  Christmas  eve,  and  you  shall  sec  all  that 
you  ask.  You  silly  fellow !  do  you  imagine  that 
you  are  the  first  Jones  that  ever  came  to  Newgate 
Market  ?  As  there  is  one  bait  for  roach,  and 
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another  for  cliub,  and  a  third  for  gudgeon,  so  are 
there  ways  of  angling  for  eustomers.  The  butcher 
before  whose  shojj  you  pause,  iny  good  Jones,  has 
already  “  taken  your  measure,”  as  the  saying  is. 

He  secs  the  independent  manner  in  which  your 
hands  are  thrust  into  your  trousers  pockets,  and  the 
determination  not  to  be  imposed  on  or  wheedled 
visible  in  every  line  of  your  expressive  counte¬ 
nance,  and,  so  far  from  being  intimidated  thereat, 
he  regards  you  as  one  of  the  easiest  of  victims. 
He  would  rather  deal  with  three  of  your  sort  than 
with  one  of  your  good  lady’s  any  day  in  the  week, 
but  on  a  Christmas  eve  especially.  AVith  the  air  of 
a  man  who  knows  what  meat  shoidd  be,  you  cast 
your  eye  along  the  rows  of  ribs  and  sirloins,  and 
presently  he  catches  your  eye.  He  does  n’t  rush 
out  on  you,  however;  be  preserves  his  calmness 
anil  nods  towanls  you  iis  recognizing  in  you  an  old 
and  worthy  customer.  That  is  ypur  impression, 
and  meanly  availing  yourself  of  his  apparent  mis¬ 
take,  —  he  is  in  an  extensive  way  and  highly  re¬ 
spectable,  —  you  nod  affably  in  return.  He  comes 
forwanl  in  a  friendly  way,  and  says,  “  Good  even¬ 
ing,  sir ;  selecting  your  Christmas  roast  ?  ”  just  as 
though  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  you  should 
come  to  his  highly  respectable  establishment  to  se¬ 
lect  it. 

“  Well,  yes,  I  was  thinking  about  it,  Mr.  Butch¬ 
er,”  says  you,  in  a  patronizing  sort  of  way. 

“  Let  us  see,  then ;  you  don’t  like  it  over  fat,  if  I 
recollect,  sir  ”  (as  though  you  had  dealt  with  him  for 
years).  “  What  do  you  say  to  that  cut,  now  V  ” 

“  How  much  ?  ” 

“  O,  well,  we  won’t  have  a  dozen  words  about 
price,  —  say  six  and  four.  AVeigh  this,  Jim,  care- 
fully.” 

“  One  of  the  best  butchers  in  England,  Sarah," 

you  remark  to  Mrs.  J - ,  as,  having  paid  for  your 

eighteen  pounds  of  beef,  you  walk  off"  with  it. 
“  Very  gentlemanly  fellow,  too,  as  you  must  have 
observed.” 

“  There ’s  a  good  bit  of  bone  in  it,  Joe,  is  n’t 
there  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  there  is,  —  you  can’t  have  good  meat 
without,  and  this  is  first-class.” 

Let  us  hope  so,  Jones,  for  truly  Mr.  Butcher  has 
“  come  the  old  soldier  ”  over  you,  making  you  pay 
for  “  soft;  soap  ”  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  a  {x>und  in 
that  two  stone  two  pounds  of  sirloin. 
- i - 

THE  GREAT  MARKETS  OF  PARIS. 

[TransInteJ  for  Evert  Satcrdat  from  the  French.] 
THIRB  PAPER. 

The  four  o’clock  A.  M.  bell  is  like  the  sound  of 
the  gong  in  the  fairy-piece,  which  makes  a  whole 
world  rise  out  of  earth.  The  Great  Markets, 
relatively  quiet  until  that  bell  sounds,  are  the  scene 
of  noise,  bustle,  and  methodical  confusion.  It  is  said 
it  was  amid  this  morning  turmoil  that  Auber  found 
the  motif  of  the  market  chonis  in  Mas.saniello.  One 
sees  there  so  many  varied  spectacles,  one  hears  so 
many  cries,  si.x  pair  of  eyes  and  several  pair  of  ears 
would  not  suffice  to  save  us  from  losing  something. 
At  first  one  sees  moving  about  among  the  market- 
gardeners  none  but  greengrocers,  purveyors,  hawk¬ 
ers,  and  the  like.  Soon  the  cooks  of  hotels  and  res¬ 
taurants  appear,  and  their  white  costume  forms  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  motley  dresses  on  every  hand. 
Then  come  soldiers  of  the  different  regiments  charged 
with  the  day’s  marketing ;  and  les  petites  suiurs  (a 


sort  of  sisters  of  charity)  begging  for  their  poor,  here 
a  cabbage,  tliere  eggs,  yonder  jiotatoes  or  s;dad.  In 
old  times  gourmets  made  it  a  jioint  of  duty  to  come 
to  the  Great  Markets  to  pick  for  themselves  the  best 
pieces  brought.  Grimod  de  la  Reyniere  never  once 
missed  coming  to  the  Great  Alarkets  at  their  open¬ 
ing.  lie  came  wearing  his  handsomest  dress-coat 
and  his  most  delicate  lace  ;  he  was  followed  by  three 
footmen  with  immense  b.askets.  It  was  Grimod  do 
la  Reyniere  who,  in  describing  how  thrushes  were 
cooked  with  gin,  was  so  far  carried  away  by  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  as  to  say,  “  One  would  eat  one’s  own 
father  if  served  up  with  this  sauce.” 

Do  you  hear  that  noise  ?  It  comes  from  the 
middle  of  the  Rue  de  la  Tonnelleric,  and  is  made  by 
three  or  four  lusty  fellows,  who  are  hopping,  skiiv 
ping,  jumping  amid  heaps  of  verdure,  constantly 
gesticulating  and  bawling  at  the  top  of  their  voices : 

“  All  is  going  !  All  will  di.sappear !  I  tell  ye,  here ’s 
the  beautiful  article,  boys !  I  tell  ye,  here  bi!  the  best 
ye  can  find  !  And  be  spry,  for  there  is  n’t  enough 
for  everybody  !  ”  They  are  the  fern-dealers.  They 
come  from  twenty-five  or  thirty  leagues  to  sell  for 
three  sous  a  bunch  those  beautiful  denticulated 
leaves  with  which  greengrocers  adorn  their  shop- 
windows.  By  the  side  of  the  fern-<lealers  are  the 
vine-leaves  dealers.  Vine-leaves  are  used  to  set  off 
fruit  to  advantage.  These  women  sort  their  mer¬ 
chandise  into  little  packets,  which  are  tied  with 
straw.  They  get  the  vine-leaves  from  the  market- 
gardeners,  or  Irom  some  roguish  boy  who  has  been 
j)illaging  the  vines.  They  sell  their  little  pcackets 
lor  lour  sous,  and  make  some,  three  or  four  francs 
a  day  on  an  average.  There  are  days  when  they 
make  ten  or  twelve  francs.  Do  not  be  astonished ! 
It  is  really  at  the  Great  Markets  one  majr  see  the 
justice  of  the  proverb:  “  There  is  no  stupid  trade.” 

I  was  shown  at  the  Great  Markets  a  dealer  in  chick- 
weed  for  birds  in  cages,  who  has  made  money  enough 
to  buy  three  houses  at  Montreuil ! 

Another  profitable  trade  in  the  Great  Markets  is 
that  of  itinerant  coffee-sellers.  There  are  six  of 
them.  They  have  a  large  cylindrical  vessel  made  of 
sheet-iron.  It  is  provided  with  two  cocks.  Under  the 
cylinder  is  a  heater,  and  under  the  heater  is  a  cup- 
warmer,  where  cups  and  spoons  are  kept ;  under  the 
cup-warmer  is  a  basin  of  water,  where  each  cup  and 
spoon  dives  after  the  customer  empties  it,  and  after 
each  dive  the  water  changes  color,  becoming  darker 
and  darker.  This  oj-.-i-ation  is  called  “  washing  the 
cup.”  The  dish  of  coffee,  sugared,  costs  one  sou ; 
there  aRi,  however,  dishes  at  two  sous  for  the  nris- 
tos,  for  people  who  wish  to  make  a  show.  The 
whole  difference  between  the  coffee  at  one  sou  and 
that  at  two  sous  consists  in  the  position  of  the  cock. 
The  one  sou  cock  is  on  the  right,  the  two  sous  cock 
is  on  the  left.  The  liijuid  which  issues  from  both 
cocks  is  identical,  for  if  the  cylinder  has  two  aper¬ 
tures  it  has  no  interior  division.  The  two  cocks 
are  for  appearance’  sake.  The  sale  of  coffee  is 
prodigious.  Hundreds  of  amateurs  may  be  seen 
around  the  coffee-woman  waiting  their  turn  to  be 
served,  and  she  can  scarcely  ever  be  seen  without  a 
large  knot  of  coffee-drinkei-s  around  her.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  this  liquid  is  absolutely  without  danger,  for  it 
contains  no  exciting  principle.s.  Between  you  and 
me,  good  reader,  this  coffee  is  a  very  distant  rela¬ 
tion  of  its  honionyme  of  Bourbon  and  Martinique. 
The  best  “  grounds  ”  used  have  been  used  several 
times  before  they  come  to  the  Great  Markets. 
These  coffee-women  buy  the  “  grounds  ”  from  petty 
cafes,  who  themselves  bought  the  “  grounds  ”  from 
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t  large  cafes.  Those  who  would  enjoy,  without 
I  spending  much  more  money,  a  little  more  subst.antial 
!  aliment,  ap|)ly  to  the  soupwoman.  They  bring 
1  their  cups  of  soup  to  the  Great  Markets  in  b.oskets 
I  which  hold  30  at  a  time.  Each  of  these  soup- 
i  women  sells  on  an  average  l.'i  or  20  b;»skets  a  morn- 
'  ing.  One  of  them  disposes  of  1,000  cujw  a  <lay. 

I  She  is  the  aristocrat  of  the  business.  She  employs 
!  a  latl  to  do  nothing  but  wipe  the  spoons. 

I  Let  us  j)ause  for  a  moment  in  the  fish  department. 

■  To  he.ar  an  auctioneer  in  the  Great  Markets  is  a 
!  pleasure  one  ought  to  enjoy  at  least  once  in  a  life- 
:  time.  To  understand  what  he  says  is  a  feat  beyond 
j  the  reacli  of  mortal  man.  The  astutest  people  guess 
I  at  it.  It  is  an  abrupt  continuous  hum,  amid  which 
j  numerals  burst  like  the  e.xplosion  of  artillery  or  the 
I  rattle  of  musketry.  When  there  is  an  auction  going 
'  on  at  each  of  the  eight  stands  at  the  same  time,  the 

spectator  at  a  distance  thinks  he  hears  immense 
I  watchmen’s  rattles,  agitated  by  convulsive  hands. 

^  While  this  uproar  is  taking  place  at  each  stand,  a 
'  decanter  puts  both  hands  to  his  mouth  to  form  a 
I  speaking-trumpet,  and  bawls  the  new  fishes  he 
'  spreads  on  the  bench.  Besides  the  eight  stands 

■  for  sca-fishes,  where  the  sales  annually  amount  to 
S  2,000,000,  there  is  one  reserved  for  fresh-water 
fishes,  which  sells  about  S  200,000  worth  of  fishes  a 

;  year.  We  may  regard  as  a  portion  of  this  market 
'  the  retail  sale  of  small  Seine  fishes,  ilriven  by  fisher- 
j  men’s  wives  on  one  of  the  outside  sidewalks. 

It  is  not  far  from  the  fish-market  to  the  butter- 
market.  We  meet,  at  its  entrance,  the  egg-dealers. 
It  is  not  often  a  farmer  raises  so  m.any  chickens  as 
I  to  warrant  him  sending  them  directly  to  market. 

I  The  greater  part  of  the  eggs  brouglit  to  Paris  con- 
1  seijuently  come  through  the  egg-dealers.  They  go 
j  from  farm  to  farm,  and  from  rural  market  to  market, 
picking  up  a  dozen  here  and  a  dozen  there,  and 
sending  them  up  to  Paris  in  large  ipiantities.  Eggs 
are  sold  at  private  sale.  When  buyer  and  seller 
come  to  terms  they  send  for  the  viewer,  who  is  the 
j  only  judge  who  can  officially  attest  the  quality  of 
the  eggs.  There  are  sixty  egg-viewers  in  the  Great 
!  Markets.  Their  business  is  divided  into  three  suc- 
'  cessive  operations:  counting,  running  through  the 
1  ring,  and  viewing.  Counting  consists  in  verifying 
I  the  alleged  number  of  eggs,  from  which  the  broken 
I  eggs  are  subtracted ;  ring-running  detects  the  eggs 
:  which  are  under  size,  and  conscipiently  of  less  value ; 

I  viewing  projier  eliminates  spotted,  bad,  frozen,  and 
I  limed  eggs.*  By  an  odd  custom  of  trade,  if  the 
I  alleged  number  of  eggs  prove  ten  le.'s  than  the  real 
number,  the  seller  pays  the  counting;  if  there  be 

■  above  forty  spotted  eggs,  he  pays  the  viewing, 
i  Otherwise  both  these  charges  fall  on  the  purchaser. 

A  viewer  earns  S  1.40  on  what  he  calls  his  good 
j  (lays.  His  business  is  irregular  and  fatiguing.  He 
is  sometimes  obliged  to  remain  forty-eight  hours  bent 
'  over  baskets,  and  this  commonly  in  cellars,  for  eggs 
cannot  be  viewed  except  in  a  place  removed  from 
;  daylight.  He  views  eggs  with  a  candle  before  him  ; 

,  he  takes  them  two  by  two  (one  in  each  hand),  and 
j  holds  them  together  before  the  light,  giving  them  a 
!  slight  rotatory  motion  with  his  fingers  to  enable  him 
:  to  inspect  all  around  the  shell.  To  discover  from 
;  the  slightest  indication  the  condition  of  the  egg  con- 
1  cealed  in  the  shell  is  a  much  more  complicated  science 
I  than  may  be  believed,  and  it  reejuires  long  special 
,  studies.  A  viewer  recently  said  to  me :  “  1  have 


*  Epea  nre  Kteppctl  in  lime  to  preserve  them.  The  lime  does  not 
lidure  tliem  \  it  shows  they  are  not  fresh. 


been  in  this  business  these  fifteen  years,  and  every  I 
day  I  learn  something  new.”  Paris  annually  con¬ 
sumes  240,000,000  egffs.  Statisticians  have  dis-  | 
•covered  that  each  inhabitant  of  Paris  consumes  on  i 
an  average  200  eggs,  246  lbs.  of  fruit,  20  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  6  lbs.  of  cheese  annually.  Dry  cheeses 
.alone  are  included  in  this  last  figure ;  cheeses  like 
Gruyere,  lioquefort,  etc.  are  called  dry  cheeses. 
New  cheeses  (Brie,  Neufchatel,  and  Mont.lhiSry) 

.are  sold  to  a  much  larger  amount.  The  latter  are 
■almost  the  only  cheeses  sold  wholesale  in  the  Great 
Markets.  Dry  cheeses  are  chiefly  sold  wholesale  in 
the  shops  of  the  Rue  dcs  Lombanls  and  Rue  de  la 
Verrerie.  The  sale  at  the  Great  Markets  takes  place 
only  twice  a  week,  and  it  is  not  large,  as  the  greater 
part  even  of  the  new  cheeses  are  sent  directly  to  the 
retail  dealers. 

Wholesale  butter  conseciucntly  thrones  pre-emi¬ 
nently  in  this  portion  of  the  Great  Markets.  It 
comes  there  daily  in  innumerable  lumps  and  pounds, 
whose  quality  varies  with  its  origin.  Paris  annually 
makes  way  with  28,000,000  lbs.  of  butter,  and  of 
this  (piantity  18,000,000  lbs.  arc  sold  at  the  Great 
Markets.  If  we  edge  our  way  though  enonnous 
baskets  of  eggs  and  lumps  of  butter  placed  in  order 
on  the  ground  in  their  white  cotton  envelopes,  we 
shall  reach  the  centre  of  the  butter-nuarket.  Here 
we  come  upon  an  odd-looking  thing.  Imagine  a 
wooden  tower,  from  which  fall  four  drawbridges  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.  They  are  narrow  and  thty  are 
long.  When  the  four  persons  who  gesticulate  and 
scream  inarticulate  sounds  at  the  entrance  of  each 
of  these  drawbridges  are  seen  from  some  distance, 

—  while  a  crowd  of  people  in  a  violent  excitement 
seethe  and  surge  around  them,  —  one  would  think 
that  he  witnessed  a  riot,  or  saw  insurgent  peasants 
besieging  the  fortress  in  which  their  lord  had  taken 
refuge,  and  whose  entrance  Vas  defended  by  four 
valorous  champions.  But  when  one  raises  his  eyes 
towards  the  summit  of  the  tower,  one  is  surprised  to 
see  —  instead  of  archers  armed  from  head  to  foot  — 
very  quiet  clerks  (peacefully  writing  in  immense 
blank-books)  with  linen  sleeves  drawn  over  their 
coats.  One  at  last  sees  the  tower  is  nothing  but  an 
accounting-desk,  the  v.alorous  champions  mere  auc¬ 
tioneers,  the  four  drawbridges  sales’  benches,  and 
the  mob  of  insurgents  mere  buyi'rs  and  sellers.  As 
for  the  dagger  which  most  of  them  hold  in  their 
hands,  it  is  a  mere  probe,  which  they  call  “  lance,” 
and  use  to  taste  the  butter  ollered  on  sale.  As  it  is 
necessary  to  distrust  the  external  layers  of  butter, 
each  buyer  thrusts  his  probe  as  deep  as  he  can, 
gives  it  a  twist,  and  brings  out  with  it  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  butter.  Then  he  takes  with  his  thumb¬ 
nail  a  bit  of  butter  from  the  probe,  which  he  puts 
into  his  mouth,  and  throws  the  rest  back  into  the 
lump.  You  are  all  attention,  I  hope,  good  reader  ? 
AVell,  I  said  the  buyer  puts  a  bit  of  butter  into  his 
mouth.  As  he  tastes  about  100  lumps  one  after  the 
other,  were  he  to  swallow  the  sample  tasted  he  would 
be  sure  of  nausea  long  before  he  had  tasted  the 
99th  lump.  Consequently,  after  turning  it  with  his 
tongue  two  or  three  times  to  give  his  palate  full  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  its  acquaintance,  he  spits  it  out. 

I  beg  pardon  for  entering  into  this  detail,  but  it  is 
indispensably  necessary  in  order  that  I  may  reveal 
to  you  one  of  the  strangest  trades  I  know.  The 
space  where  the  buyers  stand  and  the  edges  of  the 
sales’  benches  are  covered  with  straw,  destined  to 
catch  these  bits  of  butter.  After  the  sales  are  ended, 
the  ]K>rters  collect  this  straw  saturated  with  butter, 
and  sell  it  to  people  whose  name  we  consent  to  leave 
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in  the  shade.  These  people  throw  this  straw  into 
immense  pots  tiiU  of  boiling  water.  The  butter 
melts  from  the  straw  and  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  where  it  is  collected  by  skimmers.  This  dis¬ 
gusting,  horrible  melted  butter  is  used  by  pastry¬ 
cooks  and  by  bakers,  who  make  “  fancy  bread  ”  ! 
Before  it  became  the  emolument  of  the  porters  of 
the  butter-market,  who  make  Iroin  it  some  $  1,800 
or  S  2,000  a  year,  —  ay,  ^  1 ,800  or  $  2,000  a  year !  — 
the  sale  of  this  straw  belonged  to  one  of  tlie  old 
keepers  of  the  butter.  After  he  <lied  his  widow 
obtained  a  continuance  of  the  privilege  to  her  to 
serve  her  as  a  iiension.  So  great  was  the  grief  of 
the  new  keeper  of  the  butter-market  upon  finding 
such  a  revenue  escape  him  that  he  actually  died  of 
a  broken  heart.  I  can  avouch  for  the  truth  of  all 
these  statements,  liccause  I  have  obtained  them  from 
the  son  of  the  broken-hearted  man,  who  is  now  the 
keeper  of  the  butter-market.  Is  not  all  this  incredi- 
ble  ? 

Let  us  now  visit  tradesmen  who  pompously  call 
themselves  dealers  in  cooked  meats,  but  whom  the 

nle  call  by  their  true  name,  which  is  arletjuins 
•rs.  The  word  arlei/uin  (harlequin)  explains 
itself.  It  indicates  a  dish  composed  of  every  sort 
of  bit,  like  the  motley-colored  habit  of  the  hero 
of  tlie  Italian  pantomime.  It  is  an  indescribable 
me<lley,  .an  odious  mixture.  Fragments  of  fishes 
hob-nob  in  plates  with  vestiges  of  dried  meats,  and 
bones  of  all  species  of  poultry  together  with  spin¬ 
ach  and  potatoes,  —  all  satunited  with  a  liquid  con¬ 
taining  more  or  less  grease,  ius  it  pleased  the  sauces 
of  yestenlay  or  day  before  yesterday  to  deposit 
there.  Some  people’s  ^petite  is  sharpened  by  the 
sight  of  this  disL  Ilnnger  is  a  good  thing  in 
its  way  !  Twelve  or  fifteen  people  assembled  in  one 
of  the  corners  of  Division  No.  12  <lrive  the  sale  of 
this  terrible  merchaiidSc.  They  draw  their  supplies 
from  the  dish-wa.shers  of  wealthy  houses,  or  from 
the  more  important  restaurants,  who  sell  them  for  an 
insignificant  sum  of  money  the  unappetizing  omnium 
of  all  the  tablecloths.  Some  of  them  sell  stale 
pastry  too.  On  tlieir  crowded  stall  are  to  be  seen 
all  the  varieties  of  stale  dessert,  from  wine-colored 
tarts  to  those  granite-like  set-cakes,  which  resist  all 
efforts  of  the  teeth.  These  dealers  have  fewer  cus¬ 
tomers  than  the  others,  for  if  the  robust  viscera  of 
the  customers  wish  solid  food,  't  is  not  of  this  sort. 
Pastry'  is  good  for  girls.  No,  no,  no ;  't  is  your  real 
arleijuinx  dealers  who  drive  the  prosperous  trade. 
They  sell  some  $  3,000  or  S  4,000  worth  of  arlequim 
annually.  One  of  them  married  his  daughter 
the  other  day,  and  gave  her  S  6,000  in  dowry.  At 
breakfast  time  you  may  every  morning  see  poor 
famishing  devils  w'aiting  in  front  of  their  shops  each 
for  his  turn  to  come.  You  ought  to  see  that  sight,  if 
only  to  know  the  worth  of  a  piece  of  dry  bread. 

If  you  are  bold,  and  yonr  gorge  does  not  rise  be¬ 
forehand  at  very  thought  on  it,  elbow  your  way 
through  the  crowd  around  the  stall.  It  is  the  hour 
when  the  supply  is  delivered.  The  dealer  is  on  her 
legs,  fresh,  fat,  smiling,  with  a  mountain  of  broken 
bread  on  one  side  of  her,  and  a  pyramid  of  dark 
grease,  the  sombre  production  of  mysterious  melt¬ 
ings,  on  the  other  side  of  her.  Behind  her  is  a 
shelf  groaning  beneath  many  a  packet  covered  with 
a  bit  of  newspaper.  She  opens  them  one  after  the 
other,  indicating  the  contents  more  or  less  pompous¬ 
ly,  and  then  she  empties  them  on  a  plate.  As  she 
does  this  the  customers  in  the  second  rank  push 
those  of  the  front  rank,  while  all  around  are  eager 
eyes  staring  through  the  wired  fence. 


She  wheezes  :  “  Hero  is  a  bone  of  a  baked  leg  of 
mutton,  lor  only  5  sous ;  here  is  rice  and  omelette,  4 
sous;  baked  cauliflowers,  3  sous  ;  —  who  wants  the 
cauliflowere  ?  This  side,  eh  ?  ”  (She  folds  up  the 
piece  of  newspaper,  and  itands  it  to  the  applicant.) 

‘‘  A  hhinqueUe.  of  veal,  3  sous  :  who  wants  the  blan- 
quettei"  Five  or  six  hands  are  extended;  one 
seizes  the  paper,  and  throws  down  his  3  sous ;  wliile 
the  lucky  tcllow  retires  with  a  beaming  face,  mur¬ 
murs  of  disappointment  .aie  heard  all  around  him. 

“  Maine  Ilenri,  if  you ’ve  any  chicory  ?  ”  asks  a 
regular  customer.  She  replies  :  “  Wait  a  bit,  wait 
a  iiit,  and  we’ll  see.”  Then  she  goes  on  wheezing: 

*•  Three  artichokes,  with  a  bit  of  sole,”  (she  dips  her 
finger  in  the  sauce,  and  carries  it  to  her  mouth,)  “  a 
tip-top  article  !  4  sous.”  (She  opens  a  paper  drop¬ 
ping  oil.)  “  Here  is  salad.  Who  wants  s.alad  ?  2 
sous.  Here  is  a  charming  jiiece  of  beef,  streaked 
fat  and  lean,  12  sous.”  (Murmurs  of  admiration). 

A  voice  ventures  to  bid  8  sous  for  it.  .She  replies : 

“  You  are  a  pretty  fellow  !  Roast  beef  for  8  sous ! 
Well,  well,  take  it  after  all,  and  be  off  with  ye  !  ” 

She  continues  wheezing  as  she  opens  p<acket  after 
packet,  and  the  plates  covei'ed  with  broken  victuals 
crowd  the  marble  counter  more  and  more,  and  the 
crowd  of  her  customers  becomes  larger  and  larger, 
until  all  pass.age  in  her  neighborhood  ^  iiitercejited. 
Now  and  then,  to  the  annoyance  of  customers  whose 
mouths  water  at  the  glance  she  gives,  she  folds  up 
again  a  paper  she  opens,  and  puts  it  aside.  It  is  a 
tit-bit  which  some  neighboring  cheap  eating-house 
keeper  will  serve  up  that  same  evening  to  his  patrons 
under  some  most  appetizing  name.  Somebody  comes 
up,  nods,  slips  in  her  hand  a  sou  and  receives  in  ex¬ 
change  a  large  jiacket  strongly  tied.  This  takes 
place  again  and  again.  I  ask  an  old  woman  busily 
engaged  in  filling  her  basket  who  stands  by  my  side 
to  unravel  this  riddle  to  me.  She  replies  :  “  ’T  is 
minced  meat  at  one  sou  a  packet.”  I  Ibund  it  hard 
to  repress  a  wry  face.  She  exclaimed  :  “  O,  sir,  you 
can  buy  here  witli  confidence ;  all  is  good  meat  | 
here.”  Ilail  I  uttered  another  word  the  old  woman 
would  have  insisted  upon  my  tasting  it — just  to 
see.  So  I  took  to  my  heels. 


CHRISTMAS  GRUI:L. 

BY  ANDREW  HALLIDAY. 

My  dinner  last  Christmas  day  consisteil  of  gruel. 
Gruel  for  roast  beef,  gruel  lor  boar’s  head,  gruel  for 
turkey,  gruel  for  plum-pudding,  gruel  for  mince- 
pies  ;  for  iilmonds  and  raisins,  russet  apple,  filbert, 
old  brown  October,  tawny  jiort,  wassail.  —  for  all 
the  Christmas  courses  and  dessert,  —  gruel !  I 

I  had  looked  forward  to  that  Christm<as  day  with  I 
a  keen  anticipation  of  pleasure.  I  was  invited  to  | 
a  country  house,  an  ohl-fasliioned  country  house,  | 
where  Christmas  has  been  kept  in  great  state  for 
many  generations ;  a  country  house  with  corridors 
and  o£ik  panels,  ami  an  old  hall  with  a  great  yawn¬ 
ing  firepl.oce,  specially  designed  for  yule-logs;  just 
such  a  place  as  imaginative  artists  love  to  sketch  in 
the  Christmas  numbers  of  the  illustrated  papers  and 
periodicals.  Ivy,  holly,  snow,  and  robin-redbreasts 
outside  ;  blazing  fires,  merry  feces,  warmth,  comfort, 
mistletoe-bough,  and  jiretty  girls  inside. 

I  was  arrived  at  that  time  of  life  when  I  could 
enjoy  .all  these  things  to  the  full.  Observe,  I  say 
all.  There  are  jieriods  of  existence  when  a  man  j 
can  enjoy  only  gome  of  the  things  I  have  mentioned,  j 
A  bo^'  enjoys  the  eatables, —  the  turkey,  the  plum-  i 
pudding,  and  the  almonds  and  raisins ;  the  young 
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man  takes  delight  in  the  society  of  the  pretty  girls, 
and  can  neither  eat  nor  drink  for  thinking  of  them. 
But  the  middle-aged  fogy,  —  like  your  humble  ser¬ 
vant,  —  what  boundless,  all-embracing  enjoyment  is 
his !  lie  can  relish  everything,  —  turkey,  plum-pud- 
ding,  almonds  and  raisins,  old  port,  i)retty  girls, 
a  nap  in  his  easy-<'hair,  a  hand  at  cards,  a  cigar, 
what  not !  Age  has  its  advantages,  its  privileges  : 
one  of  the  latter  I  value  very  much.  As  a  middle- 
aged  fellow,  “  done  lor  ”  long  ago,  I  am  the  recipient 
of  many  pretty,  playful  attentions  from  the  girls, 
without  exciting  serious  envy  or  jealousy.  It  is  my 
goo<l  fortune  to  have  a  bald  head.  Do  I  astonish 
you  by  calling  that  good  fortune  ?  Let  me  explain. 
The  bald  head  makes  me  look  older  than  I  am.  It 
gives  me  a  settled-down,  sedate  appearance.  The 
consefjuence  is,  that  young  and  pretty  girls  have  no 
scruple  about  fondling  me,  even  in  the  presence  of 
their  proper  parents  and  jealoas  sweethearts.  I  am 
“  old  Uncle  Tom.”  The  girls  delight  to  play  me  off 
against  their  lovers  when  the  young  fellows  are 
jealous  or  sulky,  —  as  young  folks  in  love  often  are, 
—  and  they  come  in  a  bevy  of  beauty  and  kneel 
round  my  chair,  .and  pat  my  bald  head,  .and  tease 
me  in  a  most  delightful  manner.  I  like  this,  just  as 
I  like  to  dandle  pretty  little  sweet-faced  babies  on 
my  knee.  That  is  to  say,  I  take  their  attentions 
placidly,  and  enjoy  them  as  an  abstract  admirer  of 
beauty,  and  gayety,  and  innocence,  without  a  cjuick- 
ened  emotion  or  an  e.xtra  beat  of  the  pulse.  You 
can’t  do  this  when  you  are  young,  and  your  hair 
curls.  At  that  time  of  day  you  must  have  “  inten¬ 
tions,”  you  must  ask  papa  and  mamma,  you  must 
submit  to  be  scowled  at  by  jealous  rivals,  you  must 
be  prepared  to  name  the  (lay,  the  amount  of  settle¬ 
ment,  and  so  forth.  But  I  am  old  and  bald.  1  have 
gone  through  all  that  fire,  and  I  have  come  out  a 
cool  bit  ol'  tempered  steel,  safe  and  true.  I  h.ave  so 
many  calm  loves,  you  see.  Those  dainty  bits  of 
beauty  rustling  about  me  don’t  take  away  my  appe¬ 
tite  for  supper,  nor  dash  my  relish  for  a  glass  of 
port.  My  eye  wanders  away  with  perfect  con¬ 
tentment  from  their  lltvshing  eyes  and  ruby  lips  to 
contemplate  the  beeswing  floating  in  the  wine-cup. 
Nothing  in  the  Wiiy  of  enjoyment  comes  amiss  to 
me ;  but  I  am  wedded  to  no  single  pleasure.  I  take 
infinite  delight  in  the  prattle  of  my  pretty  .Jane,  but 
when,  at  the  sound  of  the  kn<x;ker,  she  rushes  away 
to  meet  her  dear  Edward  on  the  stairs,  I  turn  with¬ 
out  a  pang  to  w<X)  the  amber  lips  of  my  meerschaum 
P'F- 

With  all  this  capacity  for  enjoyment,  it  was  a  s.ad 
disappointment  to  me  last  year  to  be  seized  with  a 
catarrh  on  the  eve  of  Christmas  day.  It  is  Horace. 
I  believe,  who  says  that  no  man  can  be  supremely 
happy  who  is  subject  to  a  cold  in  the  head.  1  agree 
with  him  there  entirely.  I  will  even  go  further,  and 
say  that,  of  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  there  is 
no  one  greater,  or  harder  to  bear,  than  a  cold.  It 
is  an  aspiring,  ambitious,  desperate  malady.  While 
gout  is  content  to  assail  the  foot,  and  colic  modestly 
takes  a  middle  range,  a  catarrh  audaciously  attacks 
the  citadel  of  the  head,  and  lays  all  the  senses  pros¬ 
trate  at  one  blow.  While  the  tyrant  holds  sway 
you  cannot  see,  you  cannot  taste,  you  cannot  smell, 
you  cannot  think,  and  sometimes  you  cannot  hear. 
There  is  a  certain  depth  of  wretchedness  in  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  victim,  when  he  does  not  care  what 
becomes  of  him.  I  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  slough 
of  misery  and  despond  on  Christmas,  morning.  I 
had  hoped  that  the  tyrant  would  relax  his  grip,  but 
I  might  have  known  better ;  he  never  does;  he  makes 


a  rule  of  putting  you  through  the  whole  process,  the 
middle  part  being  half  murder. 

I  could  not  go  to  Oakhurst  to  my  Christmas  din¬ 
ner  that  day.  Everybody  else  in  the  house  was 
going  somewhere,  except  the  cook,  who  was  an  or¬ 
phan,  fifty  years  of  age,  a  spinster,  a  hater  of  her 
species,  ancl  one  who  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
Sundays  and  Saturdays,  Christmases  and  Coo<l  Fri¬ 
days,  made  no  difference  to  her. 

It  was  a  dreary  day  after  everybody  had  gone,  i 
sat  alone  by  the  fireside,  moping  and  miserable. 
On  ordinary  days  I  had  more  visitors  than  I  cared 
about.  To-day  nobody  came ;  not  even  the  doctor, 
though  I  had  engaged  him  to  .attend  my  case.  It 
.was  a  glorious  day  for  him,  knowing  what  to  eat, 
drink,  and  avoid,  and  seeing  others  joyously  prepar¬ 
ing  themselves  for  draughts  and  j)ills.  But  as  for 
poor  me,  I  was  ready  to  cry  when  I  thought  of  my 
loneliness,  sadness,  and  desolation  on  that  day  when 
everybody  else  was  making  merry.  Everybody 
else !  Yes,  I  thought  everybody  else,  except  me. 

The  misanthropical  cook  came  in  to  ask  if  I  would 
take  a  little  of  the  boiled  mutton  which  she  had  pre- 
p.ared  for  her  own  dinner.  Such  was  that  woman’s 
misanthropj',  such  her  unchristian  condition,  that 
though  she  w.as  offered  a  piece  of  beef  and  materials 
to  make  a  little  plum-pudding,  all  to  herself,  she  pre¬ 
ferred  boiled  mutton  and  a  suety  dumpling.  The 
cook,  I  say,  came  in  to  offer  me  boiled  mutton.  I 
had  no  appetite,  I  could  not  swallow.  I  asked  for 
gruel,  anti  I  had  it  just  about  the  time  that  “  every¬ 
body  ”  was  sitting  down  to  turkey.  I  did  not  say 
grace  before  that  gruel,  —  did  anybody  ever  say 
grace  before  gruel,  or  after  ?  I  w.as  heathenish,  and 
summoned  Philosophy  to  my  aid.  Philosophy, — 
whom  I  should  have  expected  to  appear  in  the  form 
of  a  grave  old  man,  with  long  flowing  white  locks, 
and  the  Book  of  Knowledge  in  one  hand  and  the 
magic  Wand  of  Experience  in  the  other, — ;did  not 
answer  the  summons.  How  should  such  a  cold,  se¬ 
date  old  spirit  be  within  call  of  mortal  on  that  day 
of  native  gladness  !  He  was  no  doubt  asleep  over 
his  musty  old  book.  I  performed  another  incanta¬ 
tion.  Into  a  little  china  caldron  I  put  v.arious 
charnui,  all  of  which  had  been  prepared  with  great 
care,  and  brought  with  pains  and  (leril  from  distant 
parts  of  the  earth,  —  liquid  red  fire  from  the  west¬ 
ern  Indies,  lumps  of  sweetness  blanched  in  blood, 
drops  of  acid  of  the  citrus  limonium,  grown  over  the 
volcanoes  of  Sicily,  and  waters  made  mad  with  fire. 
These  I  mixed  together  with  many  coajurations, 
and  when  I  had  drunk  of  the  charmed  potion, — 
contrary  to  the  express  injunctions  of  my  doctor, 
—  High- Priest  of  Slops,  —  I  summoned  to  my  aid 
Memory. 

She  came  at  my  call,  —  a  comely  maiden,  clothed 
in  shadows,  with  a  grave,  soft  smile  on  her  cheek, 
and  a  great  depth  of  thought  in  her  lai^,  contem¬ 
plative  eyes.  As  I  gazed  at  her  dreamily,  I  fell  into 
a  pleasant,  waking  trance,  and  saw  the  past  roll  up 
upon  my  vision,  like  clouds  from  the  west,  that  the 
sun  glorifies  in  going  down. 

I  w.as  not  to  be  merry  in  the  present  that  Christ¬ 
mas  night ;  but  the  long-loving  maid.  Memory,  was 
to  make  me  merry  in  the  past,  amid  Christmas 
scenes  upon  which  the  dark  curtain  of  time  had 
fallen  long  ago.  Memory  was  more  prodigal  of  her 
gifts  than  present  reality  could  be.  The  envied 
Everybcnly  else  was  spending  one  Christmas.  I  was 
spending  a  dozen. 

The  first  Christmas  of  my  experience  rose  upon 
my  view,  and  I  was  a  boy  again,  in  Scotland,  being 
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awoke  at  five  oVloek  in  the  morning  to  drink 
powans.  Old  style  still  pi'evails  in  Scotland,  —  or 
did  then,  —  and  Yule  was  celebrated  on  the  6th  of 
January.  1  have  no  recollection  of  roast-l>eef  and 
plum-pudding;  but  1  have  a  very  vivid  recollection 
of  sowans,  —  a  sort  of  gruel  made  from  the  fermented 
gluten  of  oat-husks.  Not  by  any  means  a  pleasant 
drink,  even  when  sweetened  with  sugar  or  treacle. 
But  this  was  the  fare  peculiar  to  Yule,  and  we  got 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  drink  it.  If  there 
were  any  not  able  to  get  up,  basins  of  sowans  were 
carrie<l  to  them  in  their  beds.  It  was  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  at  a  farm-house.  The  great  sowans-drinking 
took  place  in  the  large  kitchen.  Neighboring  swains 
came  tram  far  and  near,  through  the  darkness  and 
the  snow,  to  join  in  the  festivity.  Behold  Betty 
the  cook  stirring  a  great  pot  on  the  fire,  and  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  lads  and  lasse.s  around  her,  waiting  to  be 
served  in  wooden  bickers.  It  might  have  been  a 
religious  ceremony,  it  was  so  sad  and  solemn.  There 
was  no  drinking  of  healths,  no  singing  or  dancing, 
no-  mirth  or  jollity,  but  just  a  sombre  drinking  of 
gluten.  AVe  did  not  go  to  bed  again,  but  sat  up 
waiting  for  the  “  beggars.”  The  beggars  are  the 
Scotch  “  waits,”  with  a  worthier  mission.  The  mis¬ 
creants,  as  Mr.  Bass  or  Mr.  Babbage  would  call 
them  who  wake  us  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  in 
Ixmdon,  with  “  O,  rest  you  merry  gentlemen,”  or  the 
doleful  sejueaking  of  a  clarionet,  are  generally  loaf¬ 
ers  and  idle  skulks,  who  seize  custom  and  op|>ortu- 
nity  to  annoy  others  and  benefit  themselves.  In  Scot¬ 
land  the  beggars  are  strapping  farmers’  sons,  who 
shoulder  the  l»ag  lor  the  nonce,  and  go  round  to  the 
farm-houses  begging  meal  for  the  jioor,  generally  for 
lone  lorn  widows.  'I'liey  come  with  a  song,  but  not 
until  daylight  doth  appear  and  the  lasses  put  on 
their  best  caps  and  wreathe  their  best  smiles  to  give 
them  welcome.  Now  comes  the  “  rape  of  the  kis.«es.” 
The  sturdy,  handsome  young  beggars  throw  down 
their  meal-bags,  rush  in  among  the  lasses,  and  kiss 
them  all  round,  amid  such  a  “  skelleching  ”  —  ex- 

Eressive  word  that  —  and  giggling  as  never  was 
eard.  Then  the  mistress  of  the  house  gives  the 
young  fellows  a  dram,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Saxon  lelUey,  or  lady,  drops  with  her  own  hands  a 
portion  of  meal  into  each  bag.  There  are  many 
good  souls,  animated  by  the  feeling  of  the  time,  who 
do  good  deeds  and  blush  to  let  them  be  known. 
Aware  of  this,  the  poor  ohl  'widows,  when  they  re¬ 
ceive  the  bounty,  take  care  to  sift  the  meal,  and 
oftentimee  find  in  the  sieve  a  residuum  of  shillings 
and  si.xpences. 

A  markeij  feature  of  the  Yule  festivities  was  a 
grand  tea  braakfast  to  the  servants  and  dependants. 
At  onlinary  times  the  servants’  breakfast  consisted 
of  oatmeal  porridge,  milk,  and  oat-cakes.  But  on 
Yule  morning  they  had  a  breakfast  of  tea,  white 
bread,  —  thiit  is  to  say,  biead  made  of  flour,  — 
and  haddocks.  Ah!  what  a  glorious  “idoy”  —  the 
only  English  etpiivalent  for  this  word  1  can  think 
of  IS  “spree,”  and  that  does  not  quite  expres.s  it  — 
was  that  Yule  breakfast!  In  my  vision  I  can  see 
Betty  the  cook  at  the  head  of  the  great  deal-table, 
pouring  out  the  tea  from  a  big,  battered  Britannia- 
inetal  pot,  into  cups  of  all  sizes  and  patterns ;  while 
down  the  sides  are  seated  ploughmen  and  jdough- 
boys,  e.ach  with  a  buxom  lass  by  his  side,  all  laugh¬ 
ing,  giggling,  and  eating  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
There  is  no  stint  of  white  bread  and  butter,  but  th*; 
allowance  of  tea,  which  is  a  rather  expensive  article 
at  this  time  of  day,  is  limited,  and  the  infusion  soon 
pales  before  the  brisk  an4,  active  demand.  I  re¬ 


member  something  about  it  not  being  genteel  to  ' 
take  more  than  two  cujw  of  tea,  and  to  drink  out  of 
the  saucer ;  but  as  the  tea  comes  but  once  a  year  on 
this  scene,  all  such  etiejuette  is  thrown  to  the  winds. 

I  can  hear  Betty  saying  it  now,  “  I  declare  that  ' 
loon  (Anglice,  ‘  boy,’)  Geordie  has  had  fourteen  ! 
cups.”  I  ilon’t  doubt  it.  Geordie  had  been  gulp-  ■ 
ing  down  cup  after  cup,  .and  sending  up  for  more  j 
with  astonishing  despatch.  The  color  had  gone  out  | 
of  the  litjuid  lung  ago ;  but  what  was  that  to  Geordie  i 
or  Jamie,  or  Jc.ssie  or  Jenny,  so  long  as  it  ran  out  of  j 
a  teapot,  and  left  some  grouts  at  the  bottom  of  the  i 
cup  to  tell  fortunes  by !  What  rare  fun  we  had.  j 
reading  fortunes  in  the  cups !  It  afl'onled  such  a  I 
cajiital  opportunity  for  lads  and  lasses  to  look  over  : 
each  other’s  shoulders,  and  get  their  lips  and  cheeks  I 
close  together.  And  when  rosy  cheeks  and  warm 
lijis  approach  within  a  certain  range  of  each  other,  | 
they  are  apt,  like  the  magnet  and  the  bit  of  steel,  to  | 
come  suddenly  into  collision.  They  sat  long,  with  j 
lingering  delight,  over  their  tea-breakfast  (long  after  | 
the  loaves  and  the  butter  and  the  haddocks  had  dis-  | 
appeared),  to  read  the  cups;  and  great  was  the 
laughter  when  the  close  juxtaposition  of  a  long  | 
stalk  of  tea  and  short  stalk  of  tea,  followed  by  a  j 
motley  crowd  of  stalks  of  all  sizes,  was  declared  to  j 
portend  the  marriage  of  Willie  the  grieve  (bailiff) 
with  Annie  the  little  housemaid.  ' 

There  is  no  going  to  church  in  Presbyterian  Scot-  i 
land  on  Christmas  day.  No  religious  exercises  of 
any  kind  hold  a  place  in  my  memory  in  connection 
with  old  Yule.  It  was  merely  a  holiday  in  the  school-  | 
boy’s  sense  of  the  wonl,  —  a  day  of  play.  The  one 
amusement  especially  tissociatcd  with  the  occ.asion 
was  a  shooting-match,  at  which  the  highest  prize 
was  a  gun,  or  a  silver  w.atch,  and  the  lowest  a  bean 
kaine.  Do  you  know  what  a  bean  kame  is  V  Ia?t  me 
whisfKir  in  your  ear.  A  bone  comb,  —  that  kind  of 
comb  which  has  small  teeth !  I  remember  Jamie 
coming  home  I'rom  the  shooting  looking  very  glum 
and  downcast. 

“  Weel,  Jamie,”  said  W’illie,  “  have  you  won  the 
gun  ?  ” 

“  Na.” 

“  Nor  the  watch  ?  ” 

“  Na.” 

“  Have  ye  nae  won  onything  ?  ” 

“  On  ay,  I  ’vc  just  won  the  bean  kcamc  !  ” 

“  AVeel,”  said  AVillie,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  wit  in 
his  dry  way,  “  I ’m  just  thinking  you  ’ll  be  likely  to 
do  mair  execution  with  the  bean  kame  than  with 
the  gun.” 

Holly  and  mistletoe  do  not  enter  into  the  S<‘Otch 
Christinas  rites.  AA'hen  1  think  of  these  things  inv 
vision  changes  to  a  farm-house  in  Kent,  where  I 
sjient  my  first  English  Christmas.  I  am  realizing 
what  I  had  oftem  rea<l  of  in  books.  I  go  out  to 
the  wood  to  assist  in  bringing  home  the  Yule-log. 

I  am  assisting  an  elderly'  spinster  to  ilecorate  the 
rooms  with  holly  and  mistletoe.  I  reniemlRT  here, 
pleasantly,  over  iny  gruel,  how  I  fell  iilump  over 
liead  and  ears  in  love  with  her,  though  she  wius  old 
enough  to  be  my  mother,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  her  liking  for  gin-and-water.  She  had  a 
girlish  way  with  her  that  captivated  me,  —  a  way 
of  giggling  and  shaking  her  curls.  I  was  quick  to 
learn  the  jirivileges  of  an  English  Christmas,  and 
kissed  her  under  the  mistletoe  the  moment  she  hung 
it  up.  It  was  she  who  started  up,  as  twelve  o’clock 
struck  on  the  eve,  to  let  Christmas  in.  I  ran  with 
her  to  the  door,  and  kissed  her  again.  I  was  very 
happy  then,  for  I  did  not  find  out  until  afterwards 
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I  that  Miss  Lizzy  was  giddy  even  to  the  verge  of 
:  lunacy,  and  liad  loved  and  been  in  love  a  hundred 
I  times.  On  Twelfth-night  she  trysted  me  to  the  or- 
‘  ehard  at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and  there,  under  a 
1  cherry-tree,  while  the  moon  shone  bright,  she  said,  — 

‘  *•  Tom,  let  us  be  marrieil,  and  lly  to  foreign 

lands.” 

I  had  dreamt  of  something  of  the  kind  ;  but  this 
abrupt  way  of  proj)osing  to  settle  it  cooled  my 
ardor. 

“  Give  me,”  I  said,  “  time  for  reflection.” 

I  “  Love,”  she  replied,  almost  fiercely,  “  never  re¬ 
flects.” 

I  Miss  Lizzy  had  money,  and  her  friends  found  it 
j  e.-tpedient  to  prove,  which  they  did,  that  she  was 
I  non  compos.  But  she  made  a  very  sane  remark  that 
I  time  under  the  cherry-tree,  by  the  light  of  the 
I  moon,  when  she  said  that  “  love  never  reflects.” 

'  After  long  experience  I  am  prepared  to  say  it  does 
not. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  Kfe,  at  that  Kentish 
'  farm-house,  I  heard  the  waita  singing  the  Christmas 
i  carol ;  for  the  first  time  I  went  to  church  on  Christ- 
I  mas  day, — a  church  decorated  with  evergreens, — 
what  a  sight  to  me  !  For  the  first  time  I  saw  the 
:  boar's  head  and  the  flaming  Christmas  pudding 
'  brought  in  with  due  ceremony.  English  people 
;  grow  u[)  from  infancy  acemstomed  to  these  Christ- 
.  mas  rites,  and  are  little  impressed  by  them.  But 
!  upon  the  mind  and  sympathy  of  an  adult  stranger 
they  strike  with  the  force  and  charm  of  enchant- 
j  ment.  The  very  remembrance  of  that  Christmas 
:  (lay  brings  a  thrill  of  pleasure,  which  I  fear  no 
'  Christmas  of  the  future  will  ever  stir,  in  my  accus- 
j  tomed  breast. 

j  This  vison  fades,  and  another  rises  in  its  stead.  A 
;  ple.asant  foregathering  of  children,  and  children’s 
i  children,  on  Christmas  day  round  a  granddad’s 
j  board.  It  was  our  .aged  host’s  birthd.ay  too.  He 
!  was  ninety-two  years  of  ago  that  very  Christmas 
i  (lay.  A  little,  feeble  old  man  he  was,  almost  as 
I  hel|)Iess  as  a  child,  but  still  cheery  and  hearty. 
When  the  children  and  the  grandchildren  —  the 
eldest  child  was  threescore  —  came  in  from  church, 
they  found  the  old  man  seated  in  his  arm-chair 
j  directly  under  the  branch  of  mistletoe.  Ilis  young¬ 
est  daughter  (who  had  remained  unniiirried  for  her 
i  poor  old  father’s  sake,  that  she  might  live  with  him 
and  attend  u|)on  him),  had  placed  him  there  to  be 
!  kissed,  like  a  pretty  b.aby.  Two  generations  made 
I  a  rush  at  him,  and,  almost  smothering  him  first, 
ne.arly  devoured  him  afterwards.  It  was  an  affect¬ 
ing  sight  to  see  so  much  love  centring  in  a  poor  old 
man,  sitting,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave. 
The  old  man  cried  for  very  happiness,  and  hi.s  good 
daughter  had  to  go  and  wipe  aw, ay  his  tears,  for  he 
was  too  feeble  to  perforin  even  that  oflice  fijr  him¬ 
self.  At  dinner-time  he  sat  at  the  head  of  his  table, 
as  he  had  always  done,  though  he  could  no  longer 
do  the  honors.  And  after  dinner,  when  he  had  had 
half  a  glass  of  wine,  —  the  dc.ar  ohl  baby  !  —  he 
cheered  up  wonderfully,  and  iMJcame  cpiite  garru¬ 
lous  about  the  days  of  his  youth,  when  he  w.ls  “  a 
sad  young  dog,  sir,”  and  knew  all  the  sparks  and 
bloods  aliout  town. 

One  reminiscence  of  his  makes  me  cherish  a  par¬ 
ticular  remembrance  of  this  Christmas  day.  He 
had  once  seen  Dr.  Johnson.  When  he  was  a  very 
little  boy  his  father  had  held  him  up  in  a  crowd  near 
Temple  Bar,  to  look  at  a  fat  man  in  a  brown  coat 
and  a  shovel  hat.  And  that  fat  man  was  the  great 
lexicographer. 


“  Did  you  ever  sec  Oliver  Goldsmith  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  No,  he  never  saw  him.” 

“  But  you  heard  a  great  deal  about  him,  at  that 
time  ?  ” 

“  No ;  we  did  n’t  hear  much  .about  Oliver  Gold¬ 
smith.  Johnson  w.as  the  great  man.” 

You  can  imagine  that,  can  you  not  ?  The  talk¬ 
ing  man  much  heard  of;  the  (piict  man  of  thought 
and  modest  genius  unreg.arded  ! 

Some  great-grandchildren  came  in  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  One,  aged  five,  a  pretty  little  puss,  with  blue 
eyes  and  flaxen  hair,  behaved  (jiiitc  in  a  motherly 
manner  towards  her  great-granddad ;  kissed  him 
patronizingly  on  both  cheeks,  patted  his  bald  head, 
and  making  him  comfortable  in  his  chair,  talked  to 
him  soothingly  in  baby  language.  There  were  four 
generations  round  the  sup|)er-table.  The  old  mr-n 
was  so  proud  an(l  so  hapjiy  that  he  would  insist 
upon  sitting  up  long  after  his  usual  bedtime. 
Wlien  his  daughter  said  it  was  time  fi  r  by-by,  he 
snapiHjd  his  fingers  at  her,  deminiib-'l  another  glass 
of  ])unch,  and  declared  he  wouM  sing  us  a  song. 
There  was  a  capital  song  tliat  Captain  Morris  used 
to  sing,  he  said,  but —  but  I  e  could  n’t  remember  it. 
He,  he  was  a  rare  bla(!c,  Captiin  Moms,  a  rare 
blade ;  could  sing  a  first-rate  song.  No ;  he 
could  n’t  remember  that  song,  but  he  would  try  to 
remember  another.  And  presently,  .after  a  good 
deal  of  cogitation,  the  nonagenarian  struck  up,  in  a 
shrill,  quavering  treble,  — 

“  Hci^  ’»  to  the  maiden  of  WuCiin,;  fifteen. 

Here ’s  to  the  widonr  of  fifty  ; 

Here  'a  to  the  flauiitins  e\trivu,;  iiit  ([uean. 

Here  ’»  to  the  —  ” 

At  this  point  his  memory  failed  him,  and,  thinking 
for  s(jiuc  time,  he  said,  — 

“  Never  mind,  we  ’ll  sing  the  chorus,”  — 

fiet  thti  pass, 

We  Ml  drink  the 

1  Ml  warrant  she  *11  prove  an  excu^  for  the  itlass.** 

The  next  verse  escaped  him  altogether,  and  he 
said  he  would  sing  us  another  capital  song,  called 
the  Vicar  and  Moses.  But  he  forgot  that  too,  and 
went  back  to  the  chorus  of  “  Here’s  to  the  maid¬ 
en,”  and  finished  up  by  draining  his  h.alf-glass  of 
weak  punch,  with  some  faint  imitation  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  roaring  blade  he  used  to  be  when  he  was 
young. 

It  was  not  until  twelve  o’clock  .struck  th.at  the  old 
great-granddad  woidd  consent  to  retire.  And  then 
his  loving  daughter  took  him  by  the  arm  and  helped 
him  to  his  room,  wl»ere  she  put  him  to  bed  and 
tucked  him  up  like  .a  child. 

Alas !  he  sleeps  in  his  Last  bed  now ;  the  old 
hearth  is  desolate  ;  the  children  an!  .scattered,  never 
to  iiK'et  more  until  they  are  gathereil  t(jgether  in 
the  Father’s  House  of  many  Man-ions. 

The  next  Christmas  day  that  rises  on  the  magic 
disc  of  memory  is  suggested  by  the  one  I  have  just 
described;  not  because  it  was  like  it,  but  because  it 
was  cerif  unlike  it.  It  is  memorable  as  one  of  tlie 
coldest,  most  uncomfijrt.able  Christmas  days  I  ever 
spent.  I  had  three  invitations  to  (bnucr  that  day. 
One  to  a  country  Louse,  a  long  distance  from  Lon¬ 
don  ;  the  second  came  from  a  homely  finnily  in  the 
natural  wilds  of  Islington  ;  and  the  third  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  me  by  an  aristocratic  jK-r.-onage,  with  a 
handle  to  his  name,  who  resided  in  the  unnatural 
tamenesses  of  Belgravia.  He  was  not  a  duke,  nor  a 
lord,  but  he  was  something  even  more  awful,  grand, 
and  unapproachable,  for  he  was  a  .'-clcntific  baronet, 
who  wrote  I).  C.  L.,  and  LL.  D.,  and  F.  K.  S.,  and 
F.  R.  G.  S.,  &c.  after  his  name. 
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The  terms  in  which  he  couched  his  invitation 
make  it  clear  to  me  now  —  though  I  did  not  perceive 
it  at  the  time  —  that  he  invited  me  rather  in  })ity 
than  in  a  spirit  of  genial  hospitality'.  The  note  was 
written  on  very  thiek  coarse-grained  jiaper,  —  (I 
wonder  why  thick  /coarse-grained  paper  is  consid¬ 
ered  aristocratic  ! )  —  adorned  with  a  coat-of-arms, 
and  the  handwriting  was  an  illegihle  scientific 
scrawl.  (I  wonder  why  science,  which  is  so  accu¬ 
rate  and  precise  in  other  things,  always  writes  such 
a  bad  hand.)  And  the  great  man,  Bart.,  D.  C.  L., 
LL.  D.,  F.  It.  S.,  F.  U.  G.  S.,  &c.,  said,  as  well  as  I 
could  make  out,  that  I  might  come  and  “  eat  my 
Christinas  dinner  ”  with  him.  I  did  n’t  like  that 
phr2ise,  —  “  eat  my  Christmas  dinner.”  To  be  sure  it 
was  the  purpose  of  the  thing;  but  it  was,  I  thought,  a 
cold-blooiled  way  of  putting  it.  I  remember  now  that 
I  had  turned  author  about  that  period.  I  dare  say 
he  thought  a  dinner  at  any  time  would  be  a  charity 
to  me.  My  desire  to  dine  with  a  baronet,  however, 
blinded  me  to  any  olfence  that  might  have  lurked  in 
the  terms  of  the  note ;  and  disdaining  humble  Is¬ 
lington,  where  I  should  have  been  supremely  happy, 
I  accepted  the  invitation. 

I  went  in  full  evening  costume,  and  arrived  at 
the  grand  mansion  a  ijuarter  of  an  hour  befoi-e  the 
time  appointed,  which  was  six  o’clock.  I  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  hall  by  a  stately  footman,  who  con¬ 
ducted  me  to  the  drawing-room.  The  Baronet  was 
there,  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  absorbed  in  a  Re¬ 
view  with  a  sombre  cover,  indicating  that  it  was 
solemn  and  solid  and  scientific.  lie  did  not  risi'  to 
bid  me  welcome ;  but  carelessly  extended  three  cold 
fingers  fiir  me  to  shake,  and  said  “  How  do  ?  ” 
Nothing  about  a  iiierry  Christmas  to  me,  or  any 
seasonable  gn'eting  of  that  sort.  Indeed,  there 
were  no  signs  of  Christmas  in  the  house.  The 
drawing-room  was  very  elegant,  with  rich  curtains, 
soft  couches,  large  mirrors,  marble  busts  and 
statues,  and  a  great  deal  of  gilding;  but  my  eye 
searched  in  vain  for  the  pleasant  twinkle  of  a  holly- 
berry  or  the  glint  of  a  mistletoe  leaf.  The  Baronet’s 
guests  dropped  in  one  by  one.  They  were  all  males, 
and  as  they  mostly  appeared  with  rumpled  hair, 
and  wore  spectacles,  I  judged  that,  like  their  host, 
they  were  scientific,  and  wrote  capital  letters  after 
their  names.  It  proved  so. 

There  were  no  ladies  of  the  family  except  her 
ladphip,  and  she  excused  herself  from  coming 
down  to  dinner  on  the  ground  of  indis|)osition.  So 
we,  the  male  guest®,  tumbled  down  to  the  dining¬ 
room  in  a  disorderly  mob.  On  the  stairs  I  heanl 
“  superphosphate  ”  mentioned,  also  “  carbonated  ” 
something,  likewise  an  allusion  to  “  caloric.” 

It  was  a  magnificent  dinner,  with  everything  prop¬ 
er  to  the  season,  and  many  other  things  besides. 
It  struck  me,  however,  that  the  viands  proper  to 
the  season  —  the  turkey,  the  roast-beef,  and  the 
plum-pudding  —  were  introduced  almost  apologet¬ 
ically,  in  deference  to  prejudice  and  foolish  custom. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  we  came  to  the  turkey, 
nobody  took  roast-beef,  and  the  plum-pudding  was 
a  little  thing  made  in  a  shape,  with  no  sprig  of  holly 
in  it,  and  without  a  glory  of  blazing  brandy. 
Everything  was  handed  round  by  two  silent  foot¬ 
men.  And  the  guests  were  almost  as  silent  as  the 
attendants.  At  no  time  was  there  a  general  con¬ 
versation  ;  but  after  the  champagne  had  gone 
round,  I  heard  one  gentleman,  with  tumbled  hair 
and  spectacles,  sav  something  to  a  gentleman  next 
him,  with  a  rumpled  shirt  and  spectacles,  about  al¬ 
bumen  in  connection  with  the  veal-cutlets ;  while  the 


sight  of  the  plum-pudding  suggested  to  a  third  gen¬ 
tleman,  with  a  bald  head  and  a  black  stock,  a  grave 
remark  about  saccharine  matter  and  prussic  acid. 

After  dinner  the  scientific  gentlemen  drank  a 
good  deal  of  wine ;  but  it  seemed  to  have  no  partic¬ 
ular  effect  ujion  them,  except  to  make  their  faces 
red.  They  did  not  become  at  all  jolly,  and  merry 
Christmas  was  not  at  once  alluded  to.  After  tea, 
which  was  served  in  the  drawing-room,  —  handeil 
round  on  a  magnificent,  but  chilly  silver  salver,  by 
the  solemnest  of  the  two  footmen,  —  the  Baronet 
and  his  guests  —  with  the  exception  of  four  who  sat 
down  to  jilay  whist  for  half-crown  points  in  a  comer, 
dimly  lighted  by  two  tall  yellow-looking  wax- 
candles  —  went  to  sleep.  I  was  not  sleepy.  My 
dinner  had  not  warmed  my  blood  a  bit,  nor  added 
a  throb  to  my  pulse,  and  I  sat  uncomfortably  awake 
in  the  midst  of  the  sleepers,  afraid  to  move,  lest  I 
should  make  a  noise  and  wake  them.  I  would  have 
given  anything  to  sneak  away ;  but  I  was  bound  to 
wait  and  bid  my  host  good  night.  I  found  an  op¬ 
portunity  at  la.st. 

“  (jrood  night,  sir ;  I  —  am  —  very  —  I  have  —  ” 

I  could  not  say  it,  and  the  Baronet  did  not  care 
whether  I  said  it  or  not.  He  gave  me,  without  ris¬ 
ing,  the  same  three  fingers,  still  cold,  and  said,  — 

“  Gotxl  night  to  you.  James,  show  Mr. - ” 

He  fell  asleep  again  here. 

James  showed  me  the  —  door,  in  fact,  and  I  went 
forth  into  the  keen  frosty  night  with  a  sense  that 
the  free  air,  at  least,  was  seasonable.  Going  home 
through  the  chilly  streets,  seeing  the  brightly- 
lighted  windows,  and  hearing  the  .sound  of  merry 
voices  within,  I  felt,  even  after  my  sumptuous  din¬ 
ner,  as  if  I  were  homeless,  friendle.ss,  and  hungry,  on 
that  Christmas  night. 

The  scene  changes  once  more,  bringing  back  to 
me  a  Christmas  day  big  with  my  fate.  I  was  ner¬ 
vous,  c.xcited,  and  had  no  appetite.  Was  I  ill,  or 
was  I  going  to  be  married?  Neither.  Wa.ssail 
flowed  in  abundance,  but  not  for  me.  Pretty  girls 
stood  under  the  mistletoe  and  tempted  me  not.  In 
the  midst  of  the  mirth  and  jollity',  I  was  moody, 
thoughtful,  and  anxious.  Something  was  going  to 
happen  on  the  morrow.  It  was  not  Christmas  day 
that  I  thought  about,  but  the  day  after.  Was  I 
reckoning  what  I  should  get  in  Christmas  boxes? 
Not  exactly  that  either ;  but  I  was  reckoning  with 
fear  and  trembling  what  I  might  expect  from  Christ¬ 
mas  boxes,  pit  and  gallery.  I  had  written  a  Christ¬ 
mas  piece  for  a  theatre,  and  to-morrow  would  bring 
boxing-night,  and  success  or  failure.  I  remember, 
while  looking  out  of  the  window  humming,  not 
Christmas  carols,  but  iny  own  comic  songs,  that  a 
crow  flew  by.  Was  that  an  omen  ?  And  was  one 
crow  a  good  omen  ?  The  wish  being  father  to  the 
thought,  I  comforted  myself  with  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  good  omen.  Presently  a  second  crow 
flew  by.  No,  I  was  wrong.  Two  crows  were  a 
good  omen.  By  and  by  a  third  crow  flew  past 
Ah !  now  I  remember,  it  is  three  crows  that  consti¬ 
tute  a  good  omen.  No  more  crows  came,  and  I 
was  quite  sure  of  it.  Three  crows  had  ajipeared  to 
me,  and  the  piece  would  be  a  success.  But  still  I 
am  anxious  and  doubtful,  and  my  heart  is  in  a  flut¬ 
ter.  I  am  realizing  once  more  in  memory  a  sensa¬ 
tion  which  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  realize  again 
in  actuality  ;  for  I  have  come  to  estimate  applause 
at  its  true  value ;  I  have  come  to  know  that  that 
which  is  applauded  the  most  is  generally  that 
which  de-serves  it  the  least. 

I  was  bowing  to  the  public  in  answer  to  the  en- 
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thusla-stle  call  whitrh  made  me  that  night  the  hap¬ 
piest  man  in  London,  when  the  sound  of  the  kn(x;ker 
dispelled  the  vision,  and  announced  that  my  people 
had  come  home  from  their  Christmas  festivities. 
They  ajiologized  for  being  so  late,  and  c.xpressed 
great  concern  that  I  had  been  condemned  to  lone¬ 
liness  and  gruel  on  Christmas  day. 

Had  I  tliought  the  time  long  ?  “  Not  at  all,”  I 
said.  Have  you,  reader  'i  If  not,  plaudile,  e.t  valete. 


FOGS. 

Ix  one  of  the  children’s  books  of  last  season  the 
hero  Tv.as  represented  as  travelling  across  an  un¬ 
known  island,  in  dread  of  infuriated  savages,  by  the 
light  of  the  full  moon  overhead.  He  journeyed 
along  all  night  and  all  day ;  but  when  it  came  to 
the  next  night,  the  writer  remarks  with  some  humor 
that  the  sky  was  clear  enough,  but  “  it  happened  ” 
that  there  was  no  moon.  'That  celestial  events  in 
general  “  happen  ”  is  probably  the  belief  of  a  large 
number  of  educated  persons.  They  clearly  under¬ 
stand  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  unifonu,  and  that 
there  are  good  reasons  for  all  the  things  that  they 
see ;  they  have  learnt  in  the  nursery  that  the  earth 
goes  round  the  sun,  and  that  the  moon  goes  round 
something,  —  they  .are  not  sure  what ;  and  they  are 
not  inclined  to  dispute  that  the  planets  wander 
among  the  - fixed  stars,  though  to  .all  intents  and 
purpo-ses  the  idea  of  fixity  is  what  they  will  pred¬ 
icate  of  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth.  Of  the  gen¬ 
eral  nature  of  the  eosmieal  arrangements  they 
would  not  like  to  be  thought  wholly  ignorant,  but 
what  they  sec  they  see  in  a  fog.  They  stand  in 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  simple  movements  of 
the  solar  system  that  a  rising  classical  student  does 
to  the  inflexions  of  iij/xi,  or  certain  writers  in  the 
Times  to  the  events  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

They  are  no  doubt  grateful  to  the  clever  people 
who  have  fimnd  out  all  .about  it,  but,  as  fiir  as  they  per¬ 
sonally  are  concerned,  the  Copi'rnican  system  h:is  left 
them  at  a  stage  very  considerably  behind  the  disciples 
of  Ptolemy  and  Plutarch.  Even  with  people  who 
are  better  informed  about  the  facts  there  is  too  often 
an  impression  that  Newton  discovered  astronomy. 
Perhaps  they  would  be  rather  surprised  if  they  knew 
that  Hipparchus  was  acquainted  with  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes;  that  Ptolemy  discovered  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  cvection  of  the  moon ;  and  that  the 
priests  of  Babylon  were  better  able  to  predict 
eclipses  than  nineteen  out  of  twenty  clergymen  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  Now,  to  get  a  rough  idea  of 
the  motions  of  the  heavens  is  a  task  which  would 
occupy  a  person  of  average  ability  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  hours  on  as  many  days,  with  a  little  reflection 
in  the  intervals.  Any  one  can  do  it  who  will  i-e.ad 
Ain/'s  Lectures,  or  some  other  popular  handbook, 
not  to  mention  the  delightful  work  of  M.  Guillemin. 
At  all  events  a  very  few  hours’  work  will  teach  a 
vast  quantity  more  than  most  people  now  know.  If 
it  does  not  make  the  horizon  clear,  it  will  at  all 
events  remove  the  fog. 

For  the  most  important  observations  of  all  no 
scientific  apparatus  is  necessary.  A  telescope  is  no 
help  to  perceiving,  for  example,  that  the  new  moon 
is  always  le.ss  bright  in  the  morning  than  in  the 
evening ;  that  the  same  stars  are  constantly  in  the 
south  at  the  same  time  every  night ;  that  the  horns 
of  the  moon  always  point  to  the  apparent  right ;  or 
that  the  sun  is  nearly  twice  as  broad  when  setting 
as  he  is  when  in  the  zenith.  Such  things  as  these 
can  be  tested  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  keep  his 


eyes  open,  and  to  record  his  observations  in  his 
pocket-book.  Indeed,  they  will  supply  a  fair  test,  to 
any  reader,  of  his  own  knowledge  even  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  he  reaches  this  stage  of  our  remarks ;  for 
our  chief  reason  for  enumerating  these  most  familiar 
phenomena  is,  that  the  statements  we  have  made  in 
reference  to  them  are  wildly  and  monstrously  absurd, 
and  tliere  is  a  ijuiet  pleasure  in  expressing  our  con¬ 
viction  that  three  out  of  four  persons  who  will  have 
read  them  will  have  done  so  with  implicit  and  un¬ 
questioning  belief.  Such  is  fog.  By  way  of  com¬ 
fort  we  will  remind  them,  in  the  first  place,  that 
human  nature  is  prone  to  error,  and  in  the  second, 
that  there  are  probably  not  many  authors  to  be 
found  in  whom  some  astronomical  fogginess  does  not 
occur.  By  way  of  illustrating  this  statement,  it  is 
hard  to  know  how  far  it  is  right  to  go  back.  Lord 
Macaulay  ol»erves  very  justly  that  Dryden  was  not 
much  of  an  astronomer.  In  the  Anuim  Mirnbilis 
he  seems  to  imply  that  the  effect  of  the  discoveries 
of  his  day  would  be  to  enable  people  to  get  to  the 
edge  of  the  world,  and  so  obtain  a  closer  view  of 
the  moon.  In  Eleonora  the  virtues  of  a  eertain 
young  lady  are  said  to  be 

“  One,  as  n  constellation  is  hut  one, 

Though ’t  is  a  train  of  stars  that  rolleth  on.*’ 

It  must  have  been  a  very  simple-minded  philoso¬ 
pher  who  could  conceive  of  t'lc  Great  Bear  as  being 
a.  connected  system,  and  comprehending  a  kind  of 
moral  great  bear  within  its  limits.  But  as  to  Lord 
M.acaulay  himself,  what  are  we  to  say  V  The  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  occurs  in  his  description  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  territories  in  America :  They  spread  from 

the  equator  nortliward  and  southward,  through  all 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  far  into  the  temperate  zone.” 
Can  this  mean  anything  if  it  does  not  mean  that  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  run  north  anil  south  ?  America 
is,  unfortunately  for  any  other  ex])lanation,  limited 
by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  in  the  directions 
of  east  and  west ;  and  the  temperate  zone  is  a  limit 
of  latitude,  and  not  of  longitude,  in  America  as  much 
iw  in  Europe.  Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
passage  occurs  in  the  fifth  volume,  to  which  the  au¬ 
thor  did  not  live  to  give  the  finishing  touch. 

Adtnirers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  will  be  interested 
to  hear  that  the  most  vivid  picture  in  the  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel  is  produced  by  the  introduction  of 
an  astronomical  fact  which  cannot  pos.sibly  happen. 
Sir  William  of  Deloraine  is  told  to  ride  to  Melrose 
.Abbey  on  the  eve  of  St.  Michael’s  day,  and  station 
himself  by  a  certain  tomb  which  will  be  jxiinted  out 
to  him,  — 

“  For  this  will  be  St.  Michael’s  night, 

Ami  though  stars  be  dim,  the  moou  is  bright ; 

And  the  cross  of  bloody  red 

Will  point  to  the  grsre  of  the  mighty  dead.” 

He  goes  accordingly,  and  stands  by  the  tomb  as 
the  clw-k  strikes  one.  The  red  image  from  the  win¬ 
dow  is  thrown  on  the  stone,  as  expected,  and  cer^ 
tain  remarkable  results  happen  in  consequence. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  story,  then,  the  full  moon 
throws  a  shadow  in  the  same  place  on  the  same  day 
of  every  year.  Perhaps  it  is  enough  to  remark  that 
in  ordinary  life,  if  it  is  full  moon  on  any  one  night 
in  the  year,  it  will  certainly  not  be  full  moon  on 
that  particular  night  the  next  year,  or  indeed  for 
several  years  after ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out,  further,  that  it  was  rather  inconsistent 
with  the  general  habits  of  full  moons  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  one  should  go  down  unexpectedly  in  such  a 
way  that 

“  The  night  returned  In  doable  gloom,” 
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and  Sir  William  had  ridden  some  way  from  the  ab¬ 
bey  before  the  dawn  appeared. 

Let  us  turn  to  novels.  Vietor  Hugo  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  author  to  read,  but  it  adds  very  mueh  to  the 
delight  of  the  moit;  seientific  portions  of  his  books  if 
the  reader  can  make  up  his  mind  not  to  think  about 
their  meaning.  We  may  (luote  the  English  ver¬ 
sion  :  — 

“  The  wind,  in  faet,  becomes  saturated  with  elec¬ 
tricity  at  the  intei-section  of  the  colures  which  marks 
the  extremity  of  the  axis,  and  with  water  at  the 
equator.” 

W'c  can  iletect  just  enough  of  the  meaning  to 
perceive  that  the  writer  intends  something  that  is 
quite  untrue,  and  though  the  confusing  of  the  celes¬ 
tial  and  terrestrial  poles  is  a  venial  fault,  there  is  a 
certain  haziness  in  marking  out  either  of  them  by 
the  imaginary  lines  which  are  only  defined  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  from  these  very  poles  that  they  start. 
But  observe  what  takes  place  at  some  particular 
times :  — 

“  The  grand  descent  of  winds  upon  the  world 
takes  place  at  the  equinoxes.  At  this  period  the 
balance  of  tropic  and  pole  librates,  and  the  vast 
atmospheric  tides  pour  their  flood  upon  one  hemi¬ 
sphere,  and  their  ebb  upon  another.  The  signs  of 
Libra  ami  Aquarius  have  reference  to  these  phe¬ 
nomena.” 

This  is  truly  Egyptian  darkness.  If  indeed  the 
balance  of  tropic  and  pole  were  to  librate,  one  does 
not  know  what  would  happen ;  because  no  one  can 
conceive  what  such  an  occurrence  can  possibly  be. 
But,  whatever  were  to  take  place  at  the  e(|uinoxes, 
there  is  just  this  diflicidty  in  thinking  that  the  sign 
of  A<iu.arius  can  reler  to  it,  that  that  particular  con¬ 
stellation  happens  to  be  one  through  which  the  sun 
passes  at  a  period  nearly  three  months  distant  from 
cither.  The  faet  is  that  stars  are  difficult  things. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  who  supplies 
Mr.  Bright  with  poetry,  but  the  verses  which  he 
quoted  al)OUt  the  Pleiades  in  one  of  his  earlier 
autumn  speeches  are  curious  enough :  — 

“Thnuprh  o’er  our  tirads  the  fro«n  I’leiads  shine, 

’TU  Lu>Mty  tliiit  crt>wn9  Britannia's  Ule, 

Aim!  makes  her  burruii  rocks  and  tier  bUak  mountains  smile." 

Well,  but  the  Pleiades  never  do  shine  actually 
over  our  heads,  and  they  are  not  known  to  be  more 
frozen  than  any  other  group  of  stars.  And  even  if 
they  were,  and  did,  it  would  not  make  much  difl'er- 
ence  to  lilierty  either  way.  Perhaps  it  means  that 
we  lie  in  the  north,  and  have  natural  disadvantages 
which  are  made  up  for  by  plenty  of  freedom.  But 
then  the  Pleiades  .are  not  particularly  northern 
themselves,  and  certainly  are  not  nearly  of  so  high 
a  latitude  as  I.ondon.  Or  can  it  be  that  they 
“rise”  during  the  skating  season,  which  they  do 
not,  —  or  that  they  are  in  conjunction  with  the  sun 
in  winter,  vhidi  again  they  are  not?  AVe  give  it 
up.  Turn  to  theology  and  Dr.  Cumming.  What 
shall  we  select  from  the  exuberance  of  the  astronom¬ 
ical  fancy  displayed  to  us  V  This  one  gem  :  — 

“  At  present  the  sun,  even  in  his  meridian,  is  in 
some  degree  horizontal.” 

At  present!  his  meridian  !  horizontal!  Consider¬ 
ing  either  the  terms  employed  or  the  notion  which 
seems  to  lie  at  the  Imttom,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether,  of  all  the  fogs  which  ever  oppressed  the 
brain  of  morttl  man,  any  more  dense  or  bewilder¬ 
ing  can  have  existed  than  that  which  must  now  be 
resting  upon  the  imagination  of  the  eloquent  divine 
whom  we  have  quotetl. 


The  best  fun  in  astronomy  lies  in  the  big  numbers. 
For  purposes  of  ordinary  conversation,  indeed,  they 
are  mostly  so  big  that  one  big  one  will  do  quite  as 
well  as  another.  It  does  not  make  much  dillcreiice 
whether  it  is  in  an  hour  or  in  a  day  that  the  sun 
gives  out  enough  heat  to  raise  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  cubic  miles  of  ice  to  boiling  jroint.  The  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  nebula  in  Andromeda  may  be  estimated 
at  seven  thou.saud  millions  of  miles,  but  it  may  be 
equally  well  estimated,  for  practical  purposes,  at 
seventy.  To  s.ay  that  a  single  vibration  of  violet 
light  upon  the  retina  takes  place  in  rather  less  than 
the  billionth  of  a  second  is  rather  amusing,  .and  is 
more  likely  to  be  true  than  not;  but  one  need  not, 
in  such  a  ca.se,  be  particular  to  a  million  or  two. 
One  of  the  liest  things  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in 
a  pamphlet  just  published  by  the  President  of  the 
Astronomical  Society,  the  Rev.  C.  Pritchard.  The 
basis  of  the  pamphlet  is  a  sennon  preached  before 
the  British  Association  at  Nottingham,  which,  though 
it  bears  the  word  “  continuity  ”  upon  its  title,  is 
somewhat  beyond  our  discussion  in  secular  columns ; 
but  in  one  of  the  appendices  there  is  a  little  jewel 
of  number.  The  argument  runs  somewhat  in  the 
tollowing  fashion :  The  Darwinian  theory  has  been 
challenged  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  eye 
on  any  princijde  which  postulates  anything  short  of 
eternity  for  its  development.  Both  0[)ticaIIy  and 
mechanically,  the  eye  is  an  instrument  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  which  are  so  e.xtr.nordinarily  delicate,  and 
the  accurate  adjustment  of  which  is  so  consummate, 
that  it  would  seem  that  either  the  chances  must 
have  “come  oft’”  in  a  very  remarkable  way  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  times  during  the  history  of 
the  organ  in  dispute,  or  allowance  must  be  made  for 
some  kind  of  providential  bias,  which  is  contrary  to 
hypothesis. 

(live  me,  says  Mr.  Darwin,  an  optical  germ  and  a 
transpari-nt  membrane,  ami  give  me  long  enough 
time,  and  my  Natural  Uselection  will  produce  an  eye. 
Yes,  but  how  long  after  all  ?  At  this  |)oint  Mr. 
Pritchard  comes  in,  and  the  manner  in  which,  right¬ 
ly  or  wrongly,  he  uses  Mr.  Darwin’s  own  weapons 
against  him  is  at  all  events  amusing.  Fur  some 
time  past  it  h.as  been  suspected  that  the  rotatory 
movement  of  the  earth  was  becoming  slower  and 
slower.  It  was,  we  believe.  Professor  Tyndall  who 
originated  the  idea,  though  the  grounds  on  which  he 
founded  his  conjecture  are  generally  thought  un¬ 
sound.  From  other  con.siderations,  however,  chiefly 
those  relating  to  the  effects  caused  by  the  I’riction  of 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  the  best  astronoinei's  have  made 
it  very  probable  that  the  length  of  the  day  is  increas¬ 
ing.  It  does  not  much  matter  to  us  for  the  present, 
as  many  generations  will  pass  before  the  matter  can 
be  tested  by  experiment.  But  if  it  be  true  that 
such  is  the  case,  what,  asks  the  President  of  the  As¬ 
tronomical  Society,  would  have  been  the  length  of  a 
day  uj)on  the  glolie  some  time  Rack,  provided  that 
there  was  then  an  ocean  and  a  continent  V  “  Une 
million  of  million  of  years  ago,”  supposing  these  con¬ 
ditions  to  have  existed,  “  the  length  of  the  day 
would  probably  have  been  less  than  the  flash  of  the 
hundrc:(Ath  of  a  second  of  time.” 

Under  these  circumstances,  not  to  mention  other 
reasons,  the  earth  could  not  at  that  period  have 
been  fitted  for  the  habitation  of  organized  beings 
such  as  we  ourselves  are.  In  particular,  as  it  may 
be  presumed  the  argument  would  continue,  the  op¬ 
tical  arrangements  to  which  a  natural  selection 
would  lead  under  these  conditions  would  be  quite 
different  from  those  which  would  tend  to  develop 
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tlic  eye  of  modern  life.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
followers  of  Mr.  Darwin  will  have  to  reply  to  such 
reasoning  as  this,  but  at  any  rate  the  argument  is  a 
pretty  one ;  and  wliile  the  big  numbers  adduceil  and 
the  startling  statements  made  are  amusing,  irrespec¬ 
tively  of  their  veraeit}',  it  is  also  worth  while  to  re¬ 
mark  that  they  may  with  reiisonable  certainty  be 
considered  as  generally  true. 

THE  FOUR-FIFTEEN  EXPRESS. 

JIY  AMKI.IA  II.  KDWAItnS. 


The  events  which  I  am  about  to  relate  took 
place  between  nine  and  ten  ye.ars  ago.  Scbastojiol 
had  fallen  in  the  earlv  spring;  the  peace  of  Paris 
had  been  concludeil  since  March ;  our  commercial 
relations  with  the  Russian  empire  were  but  recently 
renewed ;  and  I,  returning,  home  after  my  first 
northward  journey  since  the  war,  was  well  pleased 
with  the  praspect  of  spending  the  month  of  l)ecem- 
ber  under  the  hospitable  and  thoroughly  English 
roof  of  my  excellent  friend  Jonathan  .lelf,  Esijuire, 
of  Dnmbleton  Manor,  Clayborough,  East  Anglia. 
Travelling  in  the  interests  of  the  well-known  firm  in 
which  it  is  my  lot  to  be  a  junior  p.artner,  I  h.ad  been 
called  upon  to  visit,  not  only  the  capitals  of  Russia 
am!  Poland,  but  had  found  it  also  necessary  to  ])a.s8 
some  weeks  among  the  trading  ports  of  the  Baltic ; 
whence  it  came  that  the  year  was  alre.ady  far  spent 
before  I  again  set  foot  on  English  soil,  and  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  shooting  pheasants  with  him,  as  I  had 
hoped,  in  October,  I  came  to  lie  my  friend’s  guest 
during  the  more  genial  Christmastide. 

My  voyage  over,  and  a  few  days  given  up  to 
business  in  Liverpool  and  Ijondon,  I  hastened  down 
to  Clayborough  with  all  the  delight  of  a  school-boy 
whose  holidays  are  at  hand.  My  way  lay  by  the 
Creat  East  Anglian  line  as  far  as  Clayborough  sta¬ 
tion,  where  I  was  to  be  met  by  one  of  the  Dumble- 
ton  carriages  and  conveved  across  the  remaining 
nine  miles  of  country.  It  was  a  foggy  afternoon, 
singularly  warm  for  the  fourth  of  December,  and  I 
had  arranged  to  leave  London  by  the  4.15  express. 
The  early  darkness  of  winter  had  already  closed  in  ; 
the  lam{is  were  lighted  in  the  carriages;  a  clinging 
damp  dimmed  the  windows,  adhered  to  the  door¬ 
handles,  and  perv.aded  .all  the  atmosphere;  while 
the  gas-jets  at  the  neighboring  book-stand  dilluscd  a 
luminous  haze  that  onlv  served  to  make  the  gloom 
of  the  terminus  more  visible.  Having  arrived  some 
seven  minutes  before  the  starting  of  the  train,  and, 
by  the  eonnivance  of  the  gu.ird,  taken  sole  possc'.s- 
sion  of  an  em[)ty  comiiartment,  I  lighted  my  travel¬ 
ling  lamp,  made  myself  particularly  snug,and  settled 
down  to  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  a  liook  and  a 
cigar.  (treat,  therefore,  was  my  disap]iointment 
when,  at  the  last  moment,  a  gentleman  came  hurry¬ 
ing  along  the  platform,  glanced  into  my  carriage, 
opened  the  locked  door  with  a  private  key,  and 
stepped  in. 

It  struck  me  at  the  first  glance  that  I  had  seen 
him  before,  —  a  tall,  spare  man,  thin-lipped,  light¬ 
eyed,  with  an  ungraceful  stoop  in  the  shoulders,  and 
scant  gray  hair  worn  somewhat  long  upon  the  collar. 
He  carried  a  light  waterproof  coat,  an  umbrella, 
and  a  large  brown  japanned  deed-box,  which  last 
he  placed  under  the  scat.  This  done,  he  felt  care¬ 
fully  in  his  breast-p<K-ket,  as  if  to  make  certain  of 
the  safety  of  his  purse  or  pocket-book ;  laid  his  um¬ 
brella  in  the  netting  overhead ;  spread  the  water¬ 


proof  acros.s  his  knees ;  and  exchanged  his  hat  for  a 
travelling  cap  of  some  Scotch  material.  By  this 
time  the  tram  was  moving  out  of  the  station,  and 
into  the  faint  gray  of  the  wintry  twilight  beyond. 

I  now  recognized  my  companion.  I  recognized 
him  from  the  moment  when  he  ri-moved  his  hat  and 
uncovered  the  lofty,  furrowed, and  somewhat  narrow 
brow  beneath.  I  had  met  him,  as  I  distinctly  re¬ 
membered,  some  thrive  years  liefbre,  at  the  very 
house  for  which,  in  all  probability,  he  was  now 
bound,  like  myself.  His  name  w:is  Dwerrihouse. ; 
he  was  a  lawyer  by  jirofession ;  and,  if  I  w.as  not 
greatly  mistaken,  was  first  cousin  to  the  wife  of  my 
host.  I  knew  also  that  he  was  a  man  eminently 
“  well  to  do,”  both  a.s  regarded  his  jirofessional  and 
private  means.  The  .Jells  entertained  him  with  that 
sort  of  observant  courtesy  which  tails  to  the  lot  of 
the  rich  relation  ;  the  children  made  much  of  him  ; 
and  the  old  butler,  albeit  somewhat  surly  “  to  the 
general,”  treated  him  with  deferenee.  1  thought, 
observing  him  by  the  vague  mixture  of  lamplight 
and  twilight,  that  Mrs.  .Teirs  cousin  looked  all  the 
worse  tor  the  threi*  years’  wear  and  tear  which  had 
gone  over  his  head  since  our  last  meeting.  He  was 
very  pale,  and  had  a  restless  light  in  his  eye  that  I 
did  not  remember  to  have  observed  before.  The 
anxious  lines,  too,  about  his  mouth  were  deejicned, 
and  there  was  .a  cavernous,  hollow  look  about  the 
cheeks  and  temples  which  seemed  to  speak  of  sick¬ 
ness  or  sorrow.  lie  had  glanced  at  me  as  he  came 
in,  but  without  any  gleam  of  recognition  in  his  face. 
Now  he  glanced  again,  as  I  fancied,  .somewhat  doubt¬ 
fully.  When  he  did  so  for  the  third  or  fourth  time, 

I  ventured  to  .address  him. 

“  Mr.  .John  Dwerrihouse,  I  think  ?  ” 

“  That  is  my  name,”  he  replied. 

“  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  Dumbleton 
about  three  years  ago.” 

Mr.  Dwerrihouse  bowed. 

“  I  thought  I  knew  your  fiice,”  he  said.  “  But 
your  name,  I  regret  to  say  —  ” 

“  Langford,  —  William  Langford.  I  have  known 
.Jonathan  .Jelf  since  we  were  boys  together  at  Mer- 
eh.ant  'Taylor’s,  and  I  generally  spend  a  few  weeks 
at  Dumbleton  in  the  shooting-sea.son.  I  supjxise  we 
are  bound  Ibr  the  same  destination  ?  ” 

“  Not  if  you  are  on  your  way  to  the  Manor,”  he 
rcjilied.  “  I  am  travelling  ujKm  business, -.- rather 
troublesome  business,  too,  —  whilst  you,  doubtless, 
have  only  ple.osure  in  view.” 

“.Just  so.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  looking  forward 
to  this  visit  .as  to  the  brightest  three  weeks  in  all  the 
year.” 

“  It  is  a  plcivsant  house,”  siiid  Jlr.  Dwerrihouse. 

“  'The  pleasantest  I  know.” 

“  And  .Jelf  is  thoroughly  hospitable.” 

“  'The  best  and  kindest  fellow  in  the  world  !  ” 

“  They  have  invited  me  to  sjiend  Christmas  week 
with  them,”  pursued  Mr.  Dwerrihouse,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  pause. 

“  And  you  are  coming  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  tell.  It  must  depend  on  the  issue  of 
this  business  which  I  have  in  hand.  You  have 
heard,  perhaps,  that  we  are  about  to  construct  a 
brancli  line  from  Blackwater  to  Stockbridge.” 

I  explained  tliat  I  had  been  for  some  months 
away  from  England,  and  had  therefore  heard  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  contemplated  imjirovement. 

Mr.  Dwerrihouse  smiled  complacently. 

“  It  will  be  an  improvement,”  he  said  ;  “  a  great 
improvement.  Stockbridge  is  a  tlourishing  town, 
and  needs  but  a  more  direct  railway  communication 
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with  the  metropolis  to  become  an  important  centre 
of  commerce.  This  branch  was  my  own  idea.  I 
brought  the  project  before  the  board,  and  have  my¬ 
self  superintended  the  execution  of  it  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.” 

“  You  are  an  East  Anglian  director,  I  presume  ?  ” 

“  My  interest  in  the  company,”  replied  Mr.  Dwer- 
rihouse,  “  is  threefold.  I  am  a  director ;  I  am  a  con¬ 
siderable  shareholder ;  and,  as  head  of  the  firm  of 
Dwerrihouse,  Dwerrihouse.  and  Craik,  I  am  the 
company’s  principal  solicitor.” 

Loquacious,  self-important,  full  of  his  iiet  project, 
and  apparently  unable  to  talk  on  any  other  subject, 
Mr.  Dwerrihouse  then  went  on  to  tell  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  he  had  encountered  and  the  obstacles  he  had 
overcome  in  the  cause  of  the  Stockbridge  branch. 
I  was  entertained  with  a  multitude  of  local  details 
and  local  grievances.  The  rapacity  of  one  squire  ; 
the  impracticability  of  another ;  the  indignation  of 
the  rector  whose  glebe  was  threatened ;  the  culpable 
indifference  of  the  Stockbridge  townspeople,  who 
could  not  be  brought  to  see  that  their  most  vital  in- 
tert*sts  hinged  upon  a  junction  with  the  (Ircat  East 
Anglian  line ;  the  spite  of  the  local  newspapiT ;  and 
the  unheard-of  difficulties  attending  the  Common 
question,  were  each  and  all  laid  bi.'fbre  me  with  a 
circumstantiality  that  possessed  the  deepest  interest 
for  my  excellent  fellow-traveller,  but  none  whatever 
for  myself.  From  these,  to  my  despair,  he  went  on 
to  more  intricate  matters  :  to  the  approximate  ex¬ 
penses  of  construction  per  mile;  to  the  estimates 
sent  in  by  different  contractors ;  to  the  probable 
traffic  returns  of  the  new  line ;  to  the  provisional 
clauses  of  the  new  Act  tus  enumerated  in  Schedule  D 
of  the  company’s  last  half-yearly  report ;  and  so  on, 
and  on,  and  on,  till-  my  head  ached,  and  my  atten¬ 
tion  flagged,  and  my  eyes  kept  closing  in  spite  of 
every  effort  that  I  made  to  keep  them  open.  At 
length  I  was  roused  by  these  words,  — 

“  Seventy-five  thousand  |K)unds,  cash  down.” 

“  Seventy-five  thousand  pounds,  easli  down,”  I  re¬ 
peated.  in  the  liveliest  tone  I  could  assume.  “  That 
IS  a  heavy  sum.” 

“  A  heavy  sum  to  carry  here,”  replied  Jlr.  Dwer¬ 
rihouse.  pointing  significantly  to  his  breast  pocket, 
“but  a  mere  fraction  of  what  we  shall  ultimately 
have  to  pay.” 

“  Yon  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  have  seventy- 
five  thousand  pounds  at  this  moment  upon  your  per¬ 
son  ?  ”  I  exclaimed. 

“  good  sir,  have  I  not  been  telling  you  so  for 
the  last  lialf-hoiir  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Dwerrihouse,  testily. 
“  Tliat  money  has  to  be  paid  over  at  half  past  eight 
o’clock  this  evening,  at  the  office  of  Sir  Thomas’s 
solicitors,  on  completion  of  the  deed  of  sale.” 

“  But  how  will  you  get  across  by  night  from 
Blackwater  to  Stockbridge,  with  seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  in  your  pocket '?  ” 

“  'To  Stockbridge  !  ”  echoed  the  lawyer.  “  I  find 
I  have  made  myself  very  imperfectly  understood. 
I  thought  I  had  explained  how  this  .sum  only  carries 
us  as  far  .as  Mallingford,  —  the  fii-st  stage,  as  it  were, 
of  our  journey,  —  and  how  our  route  from  Black- 
water  to  Mallingford  lies  entirely  through  Sir 
Thomas  Liddell’s  property.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  I  stammered.  “  I  fear  my 
thoughts  were  wandering.  So  you  only  go  as  far  as 
Mallingford  to-night?” 

“  Precisely.  I  shall  get  conveyance  from  the 
‘  Blackwater  Arms.’  And  you  ?  ” 

“  O,  Jelf  sends  a  trap  to  meet  me  at  Claybor- 
ough.  Can  I  be  the  bearer  of  any  message  from  you  ?  ” 


“You  m.ay  say,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Langford,  that 
I  wished  I  couhl  have  been  your  companion  all  the 
way,  and  that  I  will  come  over,  if  possible,  before 
Christmas.” 

“  Nothing  more  ?  ” 

Mr.'  Dwerrihouse  smiled  grimly.  “  Well,”  he 
said,  “  you  may  tell  my  cousin  that  she  need  not 
burn  the  hall  down  in  my  honor  this  time,  and  that 
I  shall  be  obliged  if  she  will  order  the  blue-room  ^ 
chimney  to  be  swept  before  I  arrive.”  | 

“  'I'liat  sounds  tragic.  Had  you  a  conflagration 
on  the  occasion  of  your  last  visit  to  Dmubleton  ?  ”  ! 

“  Something  like  it.  'riiere  had  been  no  fire  | 
lighted  in  my  bedroom  since  the  spring,  the  flue  was  i 
foul,  and  the  rooks  had  built  in  it ;  so  when  I  went  | 
up  to  dress  for  dinner,  I  found  the  room  full  of  j 
smoke,  and  the  chimney  on  fire.  Are  we  alreaity  at 
Blackwater  ?  ” 

The  train  had  gradually  come  to  a  pause  while 
Mr.  Dwerrihouse  was  speaking,  and,  on  putting  niy 
head  out  of  the  window,  I  could  see  the  station  some 
few  hiindreil  yanls  ahead.  There  was  another  train  ! 
before  us  blocking  the  way,  and  the  guard  was  inak-  1 
ing  use  of  the  del.ay  to  collect  the  Blackwater  tick-  j 
ets.  I  had  scarcely  ascertained  our  position,  when  | 
the  ruddy-faced  official  appeared  at  our  carriage  ; 
door. 

“  Tickets,  sir  !  ”  saiil  he.  I 

“  I  am  for  Clayborough,”  I  replied,  holding  out  | 
the  tiny  pink  card. 

He  took  it ;  glanced  at  it  by  the  light  of  his  little  | 
lantern ;  gave  it  back  ;  looked,  as  I  fancied,  sonii*-  j 
what  sharply  at  my  fellow-traveller,  and  disa])peare<l. 

“  He  did  not  ask  for  yours,”  I  said  with  some  sur¬ 
prise.  I 

“  'They  never  do,”  replied  !Mr.  Dwerrihouse.  j 
“  They  all  know  me ;  and,  of  course,  I  travel  free.”  : 

“  Blackwater  !  Blackwater  !  ”  cried  the  porter,  | 
running  along  the  platform  beside  us,  as  we  glided 
into  the  station. 

Mr.  Dwerrihouse  pulled  out  his  deed-box,  put  his 
travelling-cap  in  his  pocket,  resumed  his  hat,  took 
down  his  umbrella,  and  prepareil  to  be  gone. 

“  Many  thanks,  Mr.  Langford,  for  your  society,” 
he  said,  with  old-fashioned  courtesy.  “  I  wish  you 
a  good  evening.” 

“  Good  evening,”  I  replied,  putting  out  my  hand. 

But  he  either  did  not  sec  it,  or  did  not  choose  to 
see  it,  and  slightly  lifting  his  hat,  stepped  out  upon 
the  platform.  Having  done  this,  he  moved  slowly 
away,  and  mingled  with  the  departing  crowd. 

Leaning  forward  to  watch  him  out  of  sight,  1  trod 
upon  something  which  proved  to  be  a  cigar-case. 

It  had  fallen,  no  doubt,  from  the  pocket  of  his  water¬ 
proof  coat,  and  w.as  made  of  dark  morocco  leather, 
with  a  silver  monogram  upon  the  side.  I  sprang 
out  of  the  carriage  just  as  the  guard  came  up  to  lock 
me  in. 

“  Is  then?  one  minute  to  spare  ?  ”  I  asked,  eagerly. 

“  The  gentleman  who  travelled  down  with  me  from 
town  has  dropped  liis  cigar-case,  —  he  is  not  yet  out 
of  the  station  !  ” 

“  Just  a  minute  and  a  half,  sir,”  replied  the 
guard.  “  You  must  be  quick.” 

I  dashed  along  the  platform  as  fast  as  my  feet 
could  carry  me.  It  was  a  large  station,  and  Mr. 
Dwerrihouse  had  by  this  time  got  more  than  half 
way  to  the  farther  end. 

I,  however,  saw  him  distinctly,  moving  slowly 
with  the  stream.  Then,  as  I  drew  nearer,  I  saw 
that  he  had  met  some  friend,  —  that  they  were  talk¬ 
ing  as  they  walked,  —  that  they  presently  fell  back 
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somewhat  from  the  cro^vd,  and  stood  aside  in  Mrs.  Jelf  will  be  expecting  you  in  the  drawing- 
earnest  conversation.  1  made  straight  for  the  spot  room.” 

where  they  were  waiting.  There  was  a  vivid  gas-jet  I  wm  inhered  to  my  room,  —  not  the  blue  room, 
just  above  their  head,  and  the  light  fell  full  upon  of  which  Mr.  Dwerrihousc  had  made  disagreeable 
their  I'aces.  I  saw  both  distinctly,  —  the  face  of  Mr.  e.xperience,  but  a  pretty  little  bachelor’s  chamber, 
Dwerrihouse  and  the  face  of  his  companion.  Run-  hung  with  a  delicate  chintz,  and  made  cheerful  by 
ning,  breathless,  eager  as  I  was,  getting  in  the  way  a  blazing  lire.  I  unlocked  my  [>ortmanteau.  I 
of  jwrters  and  pxssengers,  and  fearful  every  insUtnt  tried  to  be  expeditious:  but  the  memory  of  my  rail- 
lest  1  should  see  the  train  going  on  without  me,  I  way  adventure  haunted  me.  I  could  not  get  free 
yet  observed  that  the  new-comer  was  considerably  of  it.  I  could  not  shake  it  off.  It  impeded  me,  — 
vounger  and  shorter  than  the  director,  that  he  it  worried  me,  —  it  tripjied  me  up,  —  it  caused  me 
wa.s  sai'dy-haired,  mustachioed,  small-featured,  and  to  mislay  my  studs,  —  to  mistie  my  cravat,  —  to 
dressed  in  a  close-cut  suit  of  Scotch  tweed.  I  was  wrench  the  buttons  off  my  gloves.  Worst  of  all,  it 
now  within  a  few  yards  of  them.  I  ran  against  a  made  me  so  late  that  the  party  had  all  a.«sembled 
stout  gentleman,  —  I  was  nearly  knocked  down  by  a  before  I  reached  the  drawing-room.  I  had  scarcely 
luggage-truck,  —  I  stumbled  over  a  carjiet-bag,  —  I  paid  my  resjiects  to  Mrs.  Jelf  when  dinner  was 
gained  the  spot  just  as  the  driver’s  whistle  warned  announced,  and  we  painni  off,  some  eight  or  ten 
me  to  return.  couples  strong,  into  the  dining-room. 

To  my  utter  stupehtetion  they  were  no  longer  I  am  not  going  to  describe  either  the  guests  or 
there.  1  had  seen  them  but  two  seconds  befon-, —  the  dinner.  All  provincial  parties  bear  the  strictest 
and  they  were  gone !  I  stood  still.  I  looked  to  family  resemblance,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  an 
right  and  left.  1  saw  no  sign  of  them  in  any  direc-  Eivst  Anglian  b.'uu[uct  offei-s  any  exception  to  the 
tion.  It  w;vs  its  if  the  platform  had  gaped  and  swal-  rule.  There  was  the  usual  country  baronet  and  his 
lowed  them.  wile ;  there  were  the  usual  country  parsons  and 

There  were  tv/o  gentlemen  standing  here  a  mo-  their  wives ;  there  was  the  sempiternal  turkey  and 
nient  ago,”  I  said  to  a  porter  at  my  elbow;  “tvliich  haunch  of  venison.  Vanila.'i  vunitaluin.  There  i? 
way  can  they  have  gone  V  ”  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

“  I  saw  no  gentlemen,  sir,”  replied  the  man.  I  was  placed  about  midway  down  the  table.  I  had 

'riie  whistle  shrilled  out  again.  The  guard,  far  taken  one  rector’s  wife  down  to  dinner,  and  I  had 
up  the  ;>lattbrm,  held  up  his  arm,  and  shouted  to  another  at  my  left  hand.  Tiiey  t.alked  across  me, 
me  to  “  Come  on  !  ”  and  their  ttiik  was  about  babies.  It  was  dro.adl’ully 

“  If  you  ’re  going  on  by  this  train,  sir,”  said  the  dull.  At  length  there  came  a  pause.  The  entrees 
porter,  ”  you  must  run  ibr  it.”  had  just  been  removed,  and  the  turkey  had  come 

I  <lid  run  for  it,  just  gained  the  carriage  as  the  upon  the  scene.  The  conversation  had  all  along 
train  began  to  move,  was  shoved  in  by  the  guard,  been  of  the  languidest,  but  at  this  moment  it  ha])- 
and  left  breathless  and  bewildered,  witli  Mr.  Dwer-  pened  to  have  stagnated  altogether.  Jelf  wius  carv- 
rihouse’s  cigar-case  still  in  my  hand.  ing  the  turkey.  Mi-s.  Jelf  looked  as  if  she  w:us  try- 

It  was  the  strangest  disappearance  in  the  world,  ing  to  think  of  something  to  say.  Everybody  else 
It  was  like  a  transformation  trick  in  a  pantomime,  was  silent.  Moved  by  an  unlucky  impulse,  I 
They  were  there  one  moment,  —  j>alpably  there,  thought  I  would  relate  my  adventure, 
talking,  with  the  gas-light  full  upon  their  liices ;  and  “  liy  the  way,  Jelf.”  I  began,  “  I  came  down  part 

the  next  moment  they  were  gone.  There  was  no  of  the  way  to-day  with  a  friend  of  yours.” 

door  near,  —  no  window,  —  no  staircase.  It  was  a  ‘-Indeed!”  said  the  master  of  the  feast,  slicing 

niei-e  slij)  of  barren  platlbnn,  tapestried  with  big  .scientifically  into  the  breast  of  the  turkey.  “  With 

advertisements.  Could  anything  bo  more  mysteri-  whom,  pray  ?  ” 

ous  V  “  With  one  who  bade  me  tell  you  that  he  should. 

It  was  not  worth  thinking  about;  and  yet,  for  if jK)ssible,  pay  you  a  visit  before  Christmas.” 
my  life,  I  could  not  help  pondering  upon  it, —  -‘1  cannot  think  who  that  could  bo,”  said  my 

pondering,  wondering,  turning  it  over  and  over  in  Iriend,  smiling. 

my  mind,  and  beating  my  brains  for  a  solution  of  “  It  must  be  ^lajor  Thorp,”  suggested  ^Irs.  Jelf. 
the  enigma.  I  thought  of  it  all  the  way  Iroin  I  shook  my  head. 

IJlackwater  to  Clayborough.  I  thought  of  it  .all  the  ‘‘  It  was  not  Major  Thorp,”  I  refilled.  ‘‘  It  was 

way  from  Clayborough  to  Dumbleton,  as  I  rattled  a  near  relation  of  your  own,  Mrs.  Jell'.” 

along  the  smooth  highway  in  a  trim  dog-cart  drawn  “  Then  I  am  more  puzzled  than  ever,”  replied  my 

by  a  splendid  black  mare,  and  driven  by  the  silent-  hostess.  “  Pray  tell  me  who  it  was.” 
est  .and  dapperest  of  East  Anglian  grooms.  “  It  was  no  less  a  person  than  your  cousin,  Mr. 

We  did  the  nine  miles  in  something  less  than  an  John  Dwerrihou.«e.” 


hour,  and  pulled  up  l)efore  the  lodge-gates  just  as 
the  church-clock  was  striking  half  p.ast  seven.  A 


Jonathan  Jelf  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork.  ^Irs. 
Jelf  looked  at  me  in  a  strange,  startled  way,  and 


couple  of  minutes  more,  and  the  warm  glow  of  the  said  never  a  word. 

lighted  hall  was  flooding  out  upon  the  gravel,  a  “  And  he  desired  me  to  tell  you,  my  dear  niitdam, 
hearty  gnisp  was  on  my  hand,  and  a  clear,  jovial  that  you  need  not  take  the  trouble  to  burn  the  Hall 
voice  was  bidding  me  “  Welcome  to  Diimble-  down  in  his  honor  this  time ;  but  only  to  have  the 
ton.”  chimney  of  the  blue  room  swept  before  his  ar- 

“  And  now,  my  dear  fellow,”  said  my  host,  when  rival.” 
the  first  greeting  w.os  over,  “you  have  no  time  to  Before  I  had  reached  the  end  of  my  sentence,  I 
spare.  We  dine  at  eight,  and  there  are  people  became  aw, ire  of  something  ominous  in  the  faces  of 
coming  to  meet  you ;  so  you  must  just  get  the  dress-  the  guests.  I  felt  I  had  said  something  which  I  had 
ing  business  over  as  (juickly  .as  may  be.  By  the  better  have  left  unsaid,  and  that  for  some  unex¬ 
way,  you  will  meet  some  acquaintances.  The  Bid-  plained  reason  my  words  had  evoked  a  general  con- 
dulphs  are  coming,  and  Prendergast  (Prendergast,  sternation.  I  sat  confounded,  not  d.aring  to  utter 
of  the  Skirmisheis)  is  staying  in  the  house.  Adieu !  another  syllable,  and  for  at  least  two  whole  minutes 
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there  was  dead  silence  round  the  table.  Then 
Captain  Prenderga-st  came  to  the  rescue. 

“  You  have  been  abroad  for  some  months,  have 
you  not,  Mr.  Langford  ?  ”  he  said,  with  the  despe¬ 
ration  of  one  who  flings  himself  into  the  breach. 

1“  I  heard  you  had  been  to  Russia.  Surely  you  have 
something  to  tell^us  of  the  statu  and  temper  of  the 
country  after  the  war  ?  ” 

I  was  heartily  grateful  to  the  gallant  Skirmisher 
for  this  diversion  in  my  favor.  I  answered  him,  I 
fear,  somewhat  lamely ;  but  he  kept  the  conversation 
up,  and  presently  one  or  two  others  joined  in,  and 
so  the  dilKculty,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  was 
bridged  over.  Bridged  over,  but  not  repaired.  A 

1  something,  an  awkwardness,  a  visible  constraint  re¬ 
mained.  The  guests  hitherto  had  been  simply  dull ; 
but  now  they  were  evidently  uncomfortable  and  em¬ 
barrassed. 

Tlie  dessert  had  scarcely  been  place<l  upon  the 
table  when  the  ladies  left  the  room.  I  seized  the 
opportunity  to  select  a  viicant  chair  ne.\t  Captain 
Prendergast 

1“  In  heaven’s  name,”  I  whispered,  “  what  was  the 
matter  just  now  ?  What  had  I  said  ?  ” 

“  You  mentioned  the  name  of  John  Dwerri- 
house.” 

“  What  of  that  V  I  had  seen  him  not  two  hours 
before.” 

’  “  It  is  a  most  astounding  circumstance  that  you 

should  have  seen  him,”  said  Captain  Prendergast. 
“  Are  you  sure  it  was  he  ?  ” 

“  As  sure  as  of  my  own  identity.  We  were  talk¬ 
ing  all  the  way  between  I^ondon  and  Blackwater. 
But  why  does  that  surprise  you  ?  ” 

“  Becau.'ie,’’  replied  Captain  Prendergast,  drop¬ 
ping  -his  voice  to  the  lowest  whisjier,  —  "•becauxe 
John  Dicerrihouse  absconded  three  months- ar/o,  with 
sevcnty-  fice  thousand  jmunds  of  the  Conijniny’s  money, 
j  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since.” 


PART  II. 

John  Dwkuuiuousk  had  absconded  three  months 
ago,  —  and  I  had  seen  him  only  a  few  hours  back. 
John  Dwerriliouse  had  embezzled  seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  the  Company’s  money,  —  yet  told  me 
that  he  carried  that  sum  upon  his  person.  Were 
ever  facts  so  strangely  incongruous,  so  difficult  to 
reconcile  ?  How  should  he  nave  ventured  again 
into  the  light  of  day  V  How  dared  he  show  himself 
along  the  Tine  Above  all,  what  had  he  been  doing 
throughout  those  mysterious  three  months  of  disaji- 
pearance 

Perple.xing  questions  these.  Questions  which  at 
once  suggested  thencselves  to  the  minds  of  all  con¬ 
cerned,  but  which  admitted  of  no  easy  solution.  I 
could  find  no  reply  to  them.  Captain  Prendergast 
I  h.ad  not  even  a  suggestion  to  offer.  Jonathan  Jelf, 
who  seized  the  first  ojiportunity  of  drawing  me  aside 
and  learning  all  that  I  had  to  tell,  was  more  amazed 
and  bewildered  than  either  of  us.  He  came  to  my 
room  that  night,  when  ail  the  guests  were  gone,  and 
we  tidked  the  thing  over  from  ever^  point  of  view, — 
without,  it  must  be  confessed,  arriving  at  any  kind 
of  conclusion. 

“  I  do  not  ask  you,”  he  said,  “  whetlier  you  can 
have  mistaken  your  man.  That  is  impossible.” 

I  ‘‘  As  impossible  cis  that  I  should  mistake  some 
i  stranger  for  yourself.” 

“  It  is  not  a  question  of  looks  or  voice,  but  of  facts. 


That  he  should  have  alluded  to  the  fire  in  the  blue 
room  is  proof  enough  of  John  Dwerrihouse’s  iden¬ 
tity.  How  did  he  look  ?  ” 

“  Older,  I  thought.  Considerably  older,  paler,  and 
more  an.\ious.” 

“  He  has  had  enough  to  make  him  look  anxious,  ♦ 
anyhow,”  said  my  friend,  gloomily ;  “  be  he  innocent 
or  guilty.” 

“  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  is  innocent,”  I 
replied.  “  He  showed  no  embarrassment  when  I 
addressed  him,  and  no  uneasiness  when  the  guard 
came  round.  His  conversation  was  open  to  a  fault. 

I  might  almost  say  that  he  talked  too  freely  of  the 
business  which  he  had  in  hand.” 

“  That  again  is  strange ;  for  I  know  no  one  more 
reticent  on  such  subjects.  He  actually  told  you 
that  he  had  seventy-five  thousand  pounds  in  his 
pocket  ?  ” 

“  He  did.” 

“  Humph !  My  wife  has  an  idea  aboufit,  and  she 
may  be  right  —  ” 

“  What  idea  ?  ” 

“Well,  she  fancies,  —  women  are  so  clever,  you 
know,  at  putting  themselves  inside  people’s  motives, 
— she  fancies  that  he  was  tempted  ;  that  he  did  actu¬ 
ally  take  the  money;  and  tliat  he  has  been  con¬ 
cealing  himself  these  three  months  in  some  wild  part 
of  the  country',  —  struggling  possibly  with  his  con¬ 
science  all  the  time,  and  daring  neither  to  abscond 
with  his  booty,  nor  to  come  back  and  restore  it.” 

“  But  now  that  he  has  come  back  V  ” 

“  That  is  the  point.  She  conceives  that  he  has 
probably  thrown  himself  upon  the  Comjiany’s  mer¬ 
cy;  made  restitution  of  the  money  ;  and,  being  for¬ 
given,  is  permitted  to  carry  the  business  through  as 
if  nothing  whatever  had  ha])]>ened. 

“  The  last,”  I  replied,  “  is  an  impossible  case. 
Mrs.  Jelf  thinks  like  a  generous  and  delii.'ate-mindcd 
woman  ;  but  not  in  the  least  like  a  boanl  of  railway 
directors.  They  would  never  carry  forgiveness  so 
far.” 


“  I  fear  not ;  and  yet  it  is  the  only  conjecture 
that  bears  a  semblance  of  likelihood.  Ilowever,  we 
can  run  over  to  Clayborough  to-morrow,  and  see  if 
anything  is  to  be  learned.  By  the  way,  Prender¬ 
gast  tells  me  you  picked  up  his  cigar-case.” 

“  I  did  so,  and  here  it  is.” 

Jelf  took  the  cigar-case,  examined  it  by'  the  light 
of  the  lamp,  and  said  at  once  that  it  was  beyond 
doubt  Mr.  Dwerrihoiuse’s  property,  and  that  he  re¬ 
membered  to  have  seen  him  use  it. 

“  Here,  too,  is  his  monogram  on  the  side,”  he 
added.  “  A  big  J  transfixing  a  capital  D.  He  used 
to  carry'  the  same  on  his  note-paper.” 

“  It  oilers,  at  all  events,  a  jiroof  that  I  was  not 
dreaming.” 

“  Ay  ;  but  it  is  time  you  were  asleep  and  dream¬ 
ing  now.  I  am  ashamed  to  have  kejit  you  u]>  so 
long.  Hood  night.” 

“  (Joixl  night,  and  remember  that  I  am  more  than 
ready  to  go  with  you  to  Clayborough,  or  Blackwater, 
or  Lomlon,  or  any'where,  if  I  can  be  of  the  least 
service.” 

“  Thanks !  I  know  y'ou  mean  it,  old  friend,  and  it 
may  be  that  I  shall  put  you  to  the  test.  Once  more, 
good  night.” 

So  we  parted  for  that  night,  and  met  again  in  the 
breakfast-room  at  half  past  eight  next  morning.  It 
was  a  hurried,  silent,  uncomfortable  meal.  None  of 
us  had  slept  well,  and  all  were  thinking  of  the  same 
subject.  JIi's.  Jelf  had  evidently  lieen  crying ;  Jelf 
was  impatient  to  be  off ;  and  both  Captain  Premier- 
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gast  and  myself  felt  ourselves  to  be  in  the  piiinful 
position  of  outsiders,  who  are  involuntarily  brought 
into  a  doinestie  trouble.  AVithin  twenty  minutes 
after  we  had  left  the  breakfast-table,  the  dog-eart 
was  brought  round,  and  iny  friend  and  1  were  on  the 
road  to  Clayborough. 

“  Tell  you  what  it  is,  Langford,”  he  said,  as  we 
sped  along  between  the  wintry  hedges,  ”  I  do  not 
much  fancy  to  bring  up  Dwerrihouse’s  name  at  Clay- 
borough.  All  the  oflieials  know  that  he  is  my  wife’s 
relation,  and  the  subject  just  now  is  hanlly  a  plea.s- 
ant  one.  If  you  don’t  much  mind,  we  will  take  the 
11.10  to  Blackwater.  It’s  an  important  station,  and 
we  shall  stand  a  far  better  chance  of  picking  up  in¬ 
formation  there  than  at  Clayborough.” 

So  we  took  the  11.10,  which  happened  to  be  an 
e.xpress,  and,  arriving  at  Blackwater  about  a  (juarter 
before  twelve,  proceeded  at  once  to  prosecute  or.r 
inciuiry. 

We  liegan  by  asking  for  the  station-master,  —  a 
big,  blunt,  business-like  person,  who  at  once  averred 
that  he  knew  Mr.  John  Dwerrihouse  j)erfectly  well, 
and  that  there  w.as  no  director  on  the  line  whom  he 
had  seen  and  spoken  to  so  freciuentlj'. 

“  He  used  to  be  down  here  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  about  three  months  ago,”  said  he,  “  when  the 
new  line  wa.s  first  set  afoot,  but  since  then,  you 
know,  gentlemen  —  ” 

He  paused  significantly. 

Jeh'  Hushed  scarlet. 

“  Yes,  yes,”  he  said  hurriedly',  “  we  know  all 
about  that.  The  point  now  to  be  ascertained  is 
whether  anything  has  been  seen  or  heard  of  him 
lately.” 

“  Not  to  my  knowledge,”  replied  the  station-master. 

”  He  is  not  known  to  have  been  down  the  line 
any’  time  yi'stenlay,  for  instance  ?  ” 

The  station-master  shook  his  head. 

“  The  East  Anglian,  sir,”  said  he,  “  is  about  the 
last  place  where  he  would  dare  to  show  himself. 
Why.  there  isn’t  a  station-ma.'tcr,  there  isn’t  a 
guard,  there  is  n’t  a  porter,  who  does  n’t  know  Mr. 
Dwerrihouse  by  sight  as  well  as  he  knows  his  own 
face  in  the  looking-glass ;  or  who  would  n’t  telegraph 
for  the  jiolice  as  soon  as  he  had  set  eyes  on  him  at 
any  point  along  the  line.  Bless  you,  sir !  there ’s 
been  a  standing  order  out  against  him  ever  since  the 
twenty-filth  of  September  last.” 

“  And  yet,”  pursued  iny  friend,  “  a  gentleman  who 
travelled  tlown  yesterday  from  London  to  Claybor- 
oiigh  by  the  afternoon  e.xpress  testifies  that  he  saw 
Mr.  Dwerrihouse  in  the  train,  and  that  Mr.  Dwerri¬ 
house  alighted  at  Blackwater  station.” 

*•  Quite  impossible,  sir,”  replied  the  station-master, 
promptly. 

“  Wliy  impossible  ?  ” 

“  Because  there  is  no  station  along  the  line  where 
he  is  so  well  known,  or  where  he  would  run  so  great 
a  risk.  It  would  be  just  running  his  head  into  the 
lion’s  mouth.  He  would  have  l)een  mad  to  come 
nigli  Blackwater  station  ;  and  if  he  had  come,  he 
would  have  been  arrested  before  he  lell  the  plat¬ 
form.” 

“  Can  you  tell  me  who  took  the  Blackwater  tick¬ 
ets  of  that  train  '/  ” 

“  I  can,  sir.  It  wxs  the  guard,  —  Benjamin  Som¬ 
ers.” 

“  .\nd  where  can  I  fin<l  him  ?  ” 

“  You  can  find  him,  sir,  by  staying  here,  if  you 
please,  till  one  o’clock.  lie  will  be  coming  tlirough 
with  the  up  e.xpress  from  Crumpton,  which  st.'iys  at 
Blackwater  for  ten  minutes.” 


We  waited  for  the  up  e.xpress.  beguiling  the  time 
as  best  we  could  by  strolling  along  the  Blackwater 
roail  till  we  came  almost  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  from  which  the  station  was  distant  nearly  a 
couple  of  miles.  By  one  o’clock  we  were  back  again 
upon  the  platform,  anil  waiting  for  the  train.  It 
came  punctually,  and  I  at  once  recognized  the  rud¬ 
dy-faced  guard  who  had  gone  down  with  my  train 
the  evening  before. 

“  The  gentlemen  want  to  ask  you  something  about 
Mr.  Dwerrihouse,  Somers,”  said  the  station-master, 
by  way  of  introduction. 

Tlie  guard  Hashed  a  keen  glance  from  my  face  to 
Jelf’s,  and  back  again  to  mine. 

“Mr.  John  Dwerrihouse,  the  late  director?”  said 
he,  interrogatively. 

“  The  same,”  replied  my  friend.  “  Should  you 
know  him  if  you  saw  him  ?  ” 

“  Anywhere,  sir.” 

“  Do  you  know  if  he  was  in  the  4.15  e.xpress  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon  ?  ” 

“  He  was  not.  sir.” 

“  How  can  you  answer  so  positively? ” 

“  Because  1  looked  into  every  carriage,  and  saw 
every  face  in  that  train,  and  I  could  take  my  oath 
that  Mr.  Dwerrihouse  w.-us  not  in  it.  This  gentle¬ 
man  was,”  he  added,  turning  sharply  upon  me.  “  I 
don’t  know  that  I  ever  saw  him  before  in  my  life, 
but  I  remember  liix  face  perfectly.  Y'ou  nearly 
missed  taking  your  seat  iii  time  at  this  station,  sir, 
and  you  got  out  at  Clayborough.” 

“  Quite  true,  guard,”  I  replied ;  “  but  do  you  not 
also  remember  the  face  of  the  gentleman  who  trav¬ 
elled  down  in  the  same  carriage  with  me  as  far  as 
here  ?  ” 

“  It  was  my  impression,  sir,  that  you  travelled 
down  alone,”  said  ISomers,  with  a  look  of  some  sur¬ 
prise. 

“  By  no  mean.s.  I  had  a  fcllow-tr-iveller  as  far  as 
Blackwater,  and  it  w:w  in  trying  to  restore  him  the 
cigar-case  which  he  had  drojiped  in  the  carriage, 
that  I  so  nearly  let  you  go  on  without  me.” 

“  I  remember  your  saying  something  about  a 
cigar-case,  certainly,”  replied  the  guanl,  “but  — ” 

“  You  asked  for  my  ticket  just  before  we  entered 
the  station.” 

“  I  did,  sir.” 

“  Then  you  must  have  seen  him.  He  sat  in  the 
corner  next  the  very  door  to  which  you  came.” 

“  No,  indeed.  I  saw  no  one.” 

I  looked  at  Jelf.  I  began  to  think  the  guanl  w.is 
in  the  ex-director’s  confidence,  and  paid  for  his 
silence. 

“  If  I  had  seen  another  traveller  I  should  have 
asked  for  his  ticket,”  added  Somers.  “  Did  you  see 
me  ask  for  his  ticket,  sir  ?  ” 

“  I  observed  that  you  did  not  ask  for  it,  but  he 
explained  that  by  saying  —  ”  I  hesit.ated.  I 
feared  I  might  be  telling  too  much,  and  so  broke  off 
abruptly'. 

The  guard  and  the  station-master  exchanged 
glances.  The  former  looked  impatiently  at  his 
watch. 

“  I  am  obliged  to  go  on  in  four  minutes  more, 
sir,”  he  said. 

“  One  last  question,  then,”  interposed  Jelf,  with  a 
sort  of  despt'ration.  “  If  this  gentleman’s  fellow- 
traveller  had  been  Mr.  John  Dwerrihouse,  and  he 
had  been  sitting  in  the  corner  next  the  door  by 
which  you  took  the  tickets,  could  you  have  failed 
to  see  and  recognize  him?” 

No,  sir;  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible.” 
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1  means  of  that  key  before  the  guard  eaine  round  for  1 
the  tickets  ?  ” 

1  “  I  am  fmite  positive  that  he  did  not  leave  the 

the  Company’s  servant,  I  could  say  neither  more  nor 
less.” 

The  chairman  turned  again  to  the  guanl. 

10  1 

1  carriage  till  the  train  had  fairly  entered  the  station, 
and  the  other  Blaekwater  passengers  alighted.  1 

“  Did  you  see  Mr.  Raikes  in  the  train,  or  on  the 

of 

platform  ?  ”  he  asked. 

all 

(  even  saw  that  he  was  met  there  by  a  friend.” 

Somers  shook  his  head. 

'j  “Indeed!  Did  you  see  that  person  distinctly  ?  ” 

“  I  am  confident  Mr.  Raikes  was  not  in  the  train,” 

ise  1 

ry  f 

1  “  Quite  distinctly.” 

1  “  Can  you  descnbe  his  appearance  ?  ” 

“  1  think  so.  He  was  short  and  very  slight,  sandy- 

he  said ;  “  and  I  certainly  did  not  see  him  on  the 
platform.” 

The  chairman  turned  next  to  the  secretary'. 

se.  I 

:  haired,  with  a  bushy  moustache  and  beard,  and  he 

“  Mr.  Raikes  is  in  your  office,  Mr.  Hunter,”  he 

,  wore  a  closely-fitting  suit  of  gray  tweed.  His  age  I 

said.  “  Can  you  remember  if  he  was  absent  on  the 

in 

should  take  to  be  about  thirty-eight  or  forty.” 

fourth  instant  ?  ” 

MH 

“  Did  Mr.  Dwcrrihouse  leave  the  station  in  this 

“  1  do  not  think  he  was,”  replied  the  secretary ; 

person’s  company  i*  ” 

“  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  positively.  I  have 

i^n 

“1  cannot  tell.  I  saw  them  walking  tt^ether 

been  away  most  afternoons  myself  lately,  and  Mr. 

down  the  platform,  and  then  1  saw  them  standing 

Raikes  might  easily  have  absented  himself  if  he  had 

sn 

1  aside  under  a  gas-jet,  talking  earnestly.  After  that 

been  disposed.” 

in 

I  lost  sight  of  them  quite  suddenly  ;  and  just  then 

At  this  moment  the  under-secretary  returned  with 

MH 

my  train  went  on,  and  I  with  it.” 

the  day-book  un<ler  his  arm. 

wn 

The  chairman  and  secretary  conferred  together  in 

“  Be  pleased  to  refer,  Mr.  Raikes,”  said  the  chaiiv 

in 

an  undertone.  The  directors  whispered  to  each 

man,  “  to  the  entries  of  the  fourth  instant,  and  see 
what  Benjamin  .Somers’s  duties  were  on  that 

el-  1 

.  other.  One  or  two  looked  suspiciously  at  the  guard. 

I  1 

1  1  could  see  that  my  evidence  remained  unshaken. 

day.” 

of  '  ■ 

and  that,  like  myself,  they  suspected  some  complici- 

Mr.  Raikes  threw  open  the  cumbrous  volume,  and 

etr  1  1 

,  ty  between  the  guard  and  the  defaulter. 

“  How  far  did  you  conduct  that  4. 1 .5  express  on  the 

ran  a  practised  eye  and  finger  down  some  three  or 
four  successive  columns  of  entries.  Stopping  sud¬ 
denly  at  the  foot  of  a  page,  he  then  read  aloud  that 

n-  j 

day  in  ({uestion,  Somers  ?  ”  asked  the  chairman. 

“  .\ll  through,  sir,”  replied  the  guard ;  “  from  Lon- 

ry 

Benjamin  Somers  had  on  that  day  conducteil  the 

as  !  1 

1  don  to  Crampton.” 

4.15  e.xpre.ss  from  London  to  Criimpton. 

11.  1  1 

■  “  How  was  it  that  you  were  not  relieved  at  Claj'- 

The  chainnan  leaned  forward  in  his  seat,  looked 

er  1 

:  borough?  I  thought  there  was  always  a  change  of 

the  under-secretary  full  in  the  face,  and  said,  quite 

to  1 

guards  at  Clayborough.” 

sharply  and  suddenly,  — 

b-  i  1 

'  “  There  used  to  be,  sir,  till  tlie  new  regulations 

“  Where  were  you,  Mr.  Raikes.  on  the  same  after¬ 

ad  : 

came  in  force  last  Midsummer;  since  when,  the 

noon  ?  ” 

mi 

1  guards  in  charge  of  express  trains  go  the  whole  way 

“  I,  sir  ?  ” 

a  ' 

1  through.” 

“  You,  Mr.  Raikes.  Where  were  you  on  the 

rs,  1 

j  The  chairman  turned  to  the  secretary. 

afternoon  and  evening  of  the  fourth  of  the  present 

fd 

“  I  think  it  would  be  as  well,”  he  said,  “  if  we  had 

month  ?  ” 

;w  1 

the  day-book  to  refer  to  upon  this  point.” 

“  Here,  sir,  —  in  Mr.  Hunter’s  office.  Where  else 

Id  : 

Again  the  secretary  touclied  the  silver  hand-bell. 

should  I  be  ?  ” 

'0-  1 

and  desired  the  porter  in  attendance  to  summon  Mr. 

There  was  a  dash  of  trepidation  in  the  under¬ 

on  1 

Raikes.  From  a  word  or  two  dropped  by  another 

secretary’s  voice  as  he  said  this;  but  his  look  of 

at,  r 

of  the  directors,  I  gathered  that  Mr.  Raikes  was  one 

surprise  was  natural  enough. 

11-  i ! 

i  of  tlie  under-secretaries. 

“  We  have  some  reason  for  believing,  Mr.  Raikes, 

in 

He  came,  —  a  small,  slight,  sandy-haired,  keen- 

that  you  were  absent  that  afternoon  without  leave. 

K®  1 

;  eyed  man,  with  an  eager,  nervous  manner,  and  a 

Was  this  the  case  ?  ” 

ne  ,  , 
to  1  1 

1  forest  of  light  IwJird  and  moustache.  He  just 

“  Certainly  not,  sir.  I  have  not  had  a  day’s  holi¬ 

showed  himself  at  the  door  of  the  board-room,  and. 

day  since  September.  Mr.  Hunter  will  bear  me  out 

at  ' 

being  r<‘quested  to  bring  a  certain  day-book  from 

in  this.” 

th  ! 

a  certain  shelf  in  a  certain  room,  bowed  and 

Mr.  Hunter  repeated  what  he  had  previously  said 

re-  1 

vanished. 

on  the  subject,  but  added  that  the  clerks  in  the  atl- 

at 

!  He  was  there  such  a  moment,  and  the  surprise  of 

joining  office  would  be  certain  to  know.  Whereupon 

sc  1 

seeing  him  was  so  great  and  sudden,  that  it  was  not 

the  senior  clerk,  a  grave,  middle-aged  jK^rson,  in 

to 

:  till  the  door  had  closed  upon  him  that  I  found 

green  glasses,  was  summoned  and  interrelated. 

mi 

'  voice  to  speak.  He  was  no  sooner  gone,  however. 

His  testimony  cleared  the  under-secretary  at  once. 

sc,  1  1 

1  than  1  sprang  to  my  feet. 

He  declared  that  Mr.  Raikes  had  in  no  instance. 

be  t  1 

1  “  That  person,”  1  said,  “  is  the  same  who  met  Mr. 

to  his  knowledge,  been  absent  during  office  hours 

be  I 

'  Dwerrihouse  upon  the  platform  at  Blaekwater !  ” 

since  his  return  from  his  annual  holiday  in  Septem¬ 

80  \ 

1  There  was  a  general  movement  of  surprise.  The 
chainnan  looked  grave,  and  somewhat  agitated. 

“  Take  care,  Mr.  Langford,”  he  said,  “  take  care 

ber. 

L. 

I  was  confounded.  The  chairman  turned  to  me 
with  a  smile,  in  which  a  shade  of  covert  annoyance 

r' 

what  you  say  1  ” 

was  scarcely  apparent. 

in  1 

“  I  am  as  positive  of  his  identity  as  of  my  own.” 

“  You  hear,  Mr.  Langford  ?  ”  he  said. 

V* 

“Do  you  consider  the  consecjuences  of  your 

“I  hear,  sir;  but  my  conviction  remains  un¬ 

te 

words?  Do  you  consider  that  you  are  bringing 

shaken.” 

[r. 

a  charge  of  the  gravest  character  against  one  of 
the  Company’s  servants?” 

“  I  fear,  Mr.  Langford,  that  your  convictions  are 
very  insufficiently  based,”  implied  the  chairman. 

at 

“  I  an»  willing  to  be  put  on  my  oath,  if  necessary. 

with  a  doubtful  cough.  “I  fear  that  you  ‘dream 

ri- 

The  man  who  came  to  that  door  a  minute  since,  is 

dreams,’  and  mistake  them  for  actual  occurrences. 

by 

the  same  whom  I  saw  talking  with  Mr.  Dwerrihouse 

It  is  a  dangerous  habit  of  mind,  and  might  lead  to 

on  the  Blaekwater  platform.  Were  he  twenty  times 

dangerous  results.  Mr.  Raikes  here  would  have 

^  .  . 

_  ___ - } 
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found  himself  in  an  unploas.ant  position,  had  he  not 
pn)ved  so  satisfactory  an  alihL" 

I  wa.s  about  to  reply,  but  he  pjave  me  no  time. 

“  I  think,  gentlemen,  he  went  on  to  say,  address¬ 
ing  the  boanl.  that  we  should  be  wiisting  time  to 
push  this  inquiry  further.  Mr.  Langford’s  evidence 
would  81‘eni  to  Ik*  of  an  equal  value  throughout. 
Tlie  testimony  of  Benjamin  Somers  disproves  his 
first  statement,  and  the  testimony  of  the  hist  witness 
disproves  his  se<'ond.  I  think  we  may  conclude  that 
Mr.  Langford  fell  asleep  in  the  train  on  the  occasion 
of  his  journey  to  Clayborough,  and  drear.U  an  un¬ 
usually  vivid  and  circumstantial  dream,  —  of  which, 
however,  we  have  now  heanl  quite  enough.” 

There  are  few  things  more  annoying  than  to  find 
one’s  positive  convictions  met  with  incredulity.  I 
could  not  help  feeling  inqtatience  at  the  turn  that 
aifairs  had  taken.  I  was  not  proof  against  the  civil 
sarcasm  of  the  chairman’s  manner.  Most  intolera¬ 
ble  of  all,  however,  was  the  (juiet  smile  lurking  about 
the  corners  of  Benjamin  Somers's  mouth,  and  the 
half-triumphant,  half-malicious  gleam  in  the  eyes  of 
the  under-secretary.  The  man  was  evidently  puzzled, 
and  somewhat  alarmed.  Ills  looks  seemed  furtively 
to  interrogate  me.  Who  was  I  ?  What  did  I  want  V 
Why  had  I  come  there  to  do  him  an  ill  turn  with 
his  employers  ?  What  was  it  to  me  whether  or  no 
he  was  at^mt  without  leave  ‘i 

Seeing  all  this,  and  perhaps  more  irritated  by  it 
than  the  thing  tleserved,  I  begged  leave  to  detain 
the  attention  of  the  board  lor  a  moment  longer. 
Jelf  plucked  me  impatiently  by  the  sleeve. 

‘‘  Better  let  the  thing  drop,”  he  whisjHjred.  “  The 
chairman ’s  right  enough.  You  dreamt  it ;  and  the 
less  8ai<l  now,  the  better.” 

I  was  not  to  be  silenced,  however,  in  this  fashion. 
I  had  yet  something  to  s.ay,  and  I  would  s.ay  it.  It 
was  to  this  effect:  That  dreams  were  not  usually' 
productive  of  tangible  results,  and  that  I  re([ucsted 
to  know  in  what  way  the  chairman  conceived  I  had 
evolved  fix)ni  my  dream  so  substantial  and  well-made 
a  delusion  as  the  eigar-ca.se  which  I  h.ad  had  the 
honor  to  place  before  him  at  the  commencement  of 
our  interview. 

“  The  cigar-case,  I  admit,  Mr.  Langford,”  the 
chairman  replied,  “  is  a  very  strong  point  in  your 
evidence.  It  is  your  strong  point,  however, 
and  there  is  just  a  possil)ility  that  we  may  all  be 
misled  by  a  mere  accidental  resemblance.  Will  you 
permit  me  to  see  the  case  again  ?  ” 

“  It  is  unlikely,”  I  said,  as  I  handed  it  to  him, 
“  that  any  other  should  bear  precisely  this  mono¬ 
gram,  and  yet  be  in  all  other  particulars  exactly 
similar.” 

The  chairman  examined  it  for  a  moment  in  silence, 
and  then  passed  it  to  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Hunter 
turned  it  over  and  over,  and  .shook  his  head. 

“  This  is  no  mere  resemblance,”  he  said.  “  It  is 
John  Dwerrihouse’s  cigar-case  to  a  certainty.  I 
remember  it  perfectly.  I  have  seen  it  a  hundred 
times.” 

“  I  l)elieve  I  may  say  the  same,”  added  the 
chairman.  “  Yet  how  account  for  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Langford  asserts  that  it  came  into  liis  posses¬ 
sion  ?  ” 

“  I  can  only  repeat,”  I  replied,  “  that  I  found  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  carriage  after  Mr.  Dwerrihouse 
had  alighted.  It  was  in  leaning  out  to  look  after  him 
that  I  trod  upon  it ;  and  it  was  in  running  after  him 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  it  that  I  saw  —  or  be¬ 
lieved  I  saw  —  Mr.  Kaikes  standing  aside  with  him 
in  earnest  conversation.” 


Again  I  felt  Jonathan  Jelf  plucking  at  my  sleeve. 

“  Look  at  Ilaikes,”  he  whispered.  “  Look  at 
llaikes !  ” 

I  turned  to  where  the  under-secretary  had  been 
standing  a  moment  before,  and  saw  him,  white  as 
death,  with  lips  trembling  and  livid,  stealing  to¬ 
wards  the  door. 

To  conceive  a  sudden,  strange,  and  indefinite  sus¬ 
picion  ;  to  fling  myself  in  his  way ;  to  take  him  by 
the  shoulders  as  if  he  were  a  child,  and  turn  his  cra¬ 
ven  face,  perforce,  towards  the  board,  were  with  me 
the  work  of  an  instant. 

“  Look  at  him !”  I  e.xclaimed.  “  Look  at  his  face! 
I  ask  no  better  witness  to  the  truth  of  my  wonls.” 

'riie  chairman’s  brow  darkened. 

“  Mr.  Raikes,”  he  said,  steridy,  “  if  you  know  any¬ 
thing,  you  had  better  speak.” 

Vainly  trying  to  wrench  himself  from  my  grasp, 
tlie  under-secretary  stammei'ed  out  ait  itieoherent 
denial. 

“  Let  me  go,”  he  said.  “  I  know  nothing,  — you 
have  no  right  to  detain  me,  —  let  me  go  !  ” 

“  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  meet  Mr.  John  Dwerri¬ 
house  at  Blackwater  station  The  charge  brought 
against  you  is  either  true  or  false.  If  true,  you  will 
do  well  to  throw  yourself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
board,  and  make  a  full  confession  of  all  that  you 
know.” 

'I'he  under-secretary  wrung  his  hands  in  an  agony 
of  helpless  terror. 

“  I  was  away,”  he  cried.  “  I  was  two  hundred 
miles  away  at  tlie  time  !  I  know  nothing  about  it, 
—  I  h.ave  nothing  to  confess,  —  I  am  innocent,  —  I 
call  Go<l  to  witness  I  am  innocent !  ” 

“  Two  hundred  miles  away !  ”  echoed  the  chair¬ 
man.  “  What  do  you  mean  V  ” 

“  I  was  in  Devonshire.  I  had  three  weeks’  leave 
of  absence,  —  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Hunter,  —  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter  knows  I  ha«l  three  weeks’  leave  of  absence !  I 
was  in  Devonshire  all  the  time,  —  I  can  prove  I  was 
in  Devonshire !  ” 

Seeing  him  so  abject,  so  incoherent,  so  wild  with 
apprehension,  the  directoi-s  began  to  whisper  gravely 
among  themselves ;  while  one  got  quietly  up,  and 
called  the  imrtcr  to  guard  the  door. 

“  What  has  your  being  in  Devonshire  to  do  with 
the  matter’/”  said  the  chairman.  “  When  were  you 
in  Devonshire  ’/  ” 

“  Mr.  Kaikes  took  his  leave  in  September,”  said 
the  secretary  ;  “  .about  the  time  when  Mr.  Dwerri¬ 
house  disappeared.” 

“  I  never  even  heard  that  he  had  dis€appcared 
till  I  came  back  !  ” 

“  That  must  remain  to  be  proved,”  said  the  chair¬ 
man.  “  I  shall  at  once  put  this  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  liolice.  In  the  mean  while,  Mr.  Kaikes,  being 
myself  a  magistrate,  and  used  to  deal  with  these 
ciises,  I  advise  you  to  offer  no  resistance ;  but  to 
confess  while  confession  may  yet  do  you  service. 
As  for  your  accomplice  —  ” 

The  Irighteiied  wretch  fell  upon  his  knees. 

“  I  had  no  accomplice!”  he  cried.  “Only  have 
mercy  upon  me,  —  only  spai'c  my  life,  and  I  will 
confess  all !  I  (lid  n’t  mean  to  harm  him !  I  did  n’t 
mean  to  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head.  Only  have  mercy 
upon  me,  and  let  me  go!” 

The  chairman  rose  in  his  idacc,  pale  and  agitated. 
“Good  heavens!”  he  exclaimed,  “what  horrible 
mystery  is  this '/  What  does  it  mean  ?  ” 

“  As  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,”  said  Jona¬ 
than  Jelf,  “  it  means  that  murder  has  been  done.” 

“  No — no  —  no  !”  shrieked  Kaikes,  still  upon  his 
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knees,  and  cowering  like  a  beaten  bound.  “  Not 
murder !  No  jury  that  ever  sat  coubl  bring  it  in 
murder.  I  thougiit  I  had  only  stunned  him, —  I 
never  meant  to  do  more  than  stun  him !  Man- 
slaugliter  —  manslaughter  —  not  murder !  ” 

Overcome  b^  the  horror  of  this  unexpected  reve¬ 
lation,  the  ehairman  covered  his  face  witli  his  hand, 
and  for  a  moment  or  two  remained  .silent. 

“  Miserable  man,”  he  said  at  length,  you  have  bc- 
traye<l  yourself.” 

“  You  'oade  me  confess !  You  urged  me  to  throw 
myself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  board !  ” 

“  You  have  confessed  to  a  crime  which  no  one 
suspected  you  of  having  committed,”  replied  the  chair¬ 
man,  “and  which  this  board  has  no  power  either 
to  punish  or  forgive.  All  that  I  can  do  for  you 
is  to  advise  you  to  submit  to  the  law,  to  plead  guilty, 
and  to  conceal  nothing.  When  did  you  do  this 
deed  ?  ” 

The  guilty  man  rose  to  his  feet,  and  leaned  heav¬ 
ily  against  the  table.  His  answer  came  reluctantly, 
like  the  spcecli  of  one  dreaming. 

“  On  tlie  twenty-second  of  September  !  ” 

On  tlie  twenty-second  of  September!  I  locked 
in  Jonathan  .felf’s  face,  and  he  in  mine.  I  felt  my 
own  paling  with  a  strange  sense  of  wonder  and 
dread.  1  saw  his  blench  suddenly,  even  to  the 
lips. 

“  Merciful  heaven  !  ”  he  whispered,  “  tcJiat  teas 
it,  then,  that  you  saw  in  the  train  f  ” 

What  was  it  that  I  saw  in  the  train  ?  Tliat  ques¬ 
tion  remains  unanswered  to  this  day.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  reply  to  it.  I  only  know  that  it  bore 
the  living  likeness  of  the  murdered  man,  whose  body 
had  then  been  lying  some  ten  weeks  under  a  rough 
pile  of  branches,  and  brambles,  anil  rotting  leaves, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deserted  chalk-pit  about  half-way 
between  Blackwater  and  Mallingford.  I  know  that 
it  spoke,  and  moved,  and  looked  as  that  man  spoke, 
and  moved,  and  looked  in  life ;  that  I  heard,  or 
seemed  to  hear,  things  related  which  I  could  never 
otherwise  have  learned;  that  I  was  guided,  as  it 
were,  by  that  vision  on  the  platform  to  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  murdei’er ;  and  that,  a  passive  instru¬ 
ment  myself,  I  was  destined,  by  means  of  these  mys¬ 
terious  teachings,  to  bring  about  the  ends  of  justice. 
For  these  things  I  have  never  been  able  to  ac¬ 
count. 

As  for  that  m.atter  of  the  cigar-case,  it  proved,  on 
inijuiry,  that  the  carriage  in  which  I  travelled  down 
that  afternoon  to  Clayborough  had  not  been  in  use 
for  several  weeks,  and  was,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
same  in  which  poor  John  Dwerrihousc  had  per¬ 
formed  his  last  journey.  The  c.asc  had,  doubtless, 
been  dropped  by  him,  and  had  lain  unnoticed  till  1 
found  it 

Upon  the  details  of  the  murder  I  have  no  need 
to  dwell.  Those  who  desire  more  ample  particulare 
may  find  them,  and  the  written  confession  of  Au¬ 
gustus  llaikcs,  in  the  files  of  the  “  Times”  for  IS.oC. 
Enough  that  the  under-secretary,  knowing  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  new  line,  and  following  the  negotiation 
step  by  step  through  all  its  stages,  determined  to 
waylay  Mr.  Dwerrihouse,  rob  him  of  the  seventy- 
five  thousand  pounds,  and  escape  to  America  with 
his  booty. 

In  order  to  effect  these  ends  he  obtained  leave  of 
absence  a  few  days  before  the  time  appointe  1  for 
the  payment  of  the  money ;  secured  his  passage 
across  the  Atlantic  in  a  steamer  advertised  to  start 
on  the  twenty-third ;  provided  himself  with  a  heav- 
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ily-loaded  “  life-preserver,”  and  went  down  to  Black- 
water  await  the  arrival  of  his  victim.  How  he 
met  him  on  the  platform  with  a  pretended  message 
from  the  board  ;  how  he  offered  to  conduct  him  by 
a  short  cut  across  the  fields  to  Mallingford ;  how, 
having  brought  him  to  a  lonely  place,  he  struck  him 
down  with  the  life-preserver,  and  so  killed  him ;  and 
how,  finding  what  he  had  done,  he  dragged  the 
body  to  the  verge  of  an  out-of-the-way  chalk-pit, 
and  there  flung  it  in,  and  piled  it  over  with  branch¬ 
es  and  brambles,  are  facts  still  fresh  in  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  those  who,  like  the  connoisseurs  in  De  Quin- 
ccy’s  famous  essay,  regard  murder  as  a  fine  art. 
Strangely  enough,  the  murderer,  having  done  his 
work,  was  afraid  to  leave  the  country.  He  declared 
that  he  had  not  intended  to  take  the  director’s  life, 
but  only  to  stun  and  rob  him  ;  and  that,  finding  the 
blow  had  killed,  he  dared  not  fly  for  fear  of  draw¬ 
ing  down  suspicion  upon  his  own  head.  As  a  mere 
robber  he  would  have  been  safe  in  the  States,  but 
as  a  murderer  he  would  inevitably  have  been  pur¬ 
sued,  and  given  up  to  justice.  So  he  forfeited  his 
passage,  returned  to  the  office  as  usual  at  the  end  of 
his  leave,  and  locked  up  his  ill-gotten  thousands  till 
a  more  convenient  opportunity.  In  the  mean  while 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  Mr.  Dwerri¬ 
housc  was  universally  believed  to  have  absconded 
with  the  money,  no  one  knew  how  or  whither. 

Whether  he  meant  murder  or  not,  however,  Mr. 
Augustus  Raikes  paid  the  full  penalty  of  his  crime, 
and  was  hanged  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  the  second 
week  in  January,  1857.  Those  who  desire  to  make 
his  further  acquaintance  may  see  him  any  dav  (ad¬ 
mirably  done  in  wax)  in  the  Chamber  of  iforrors 
at  Madame  Tussaud's  exhibition,  in  Baker  Street. 
He  is  there  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  a  select  so¬ 
ciety  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  atrocious  memory, 
dressed  in  the  close-cut  tweed  suit  which  he  wore 
on  the  evening  of  the  murder,  and  holding  in  his 
hand  the  identical  life-preserver  with  which  he 
committed  it. 


BLUE-STOCKINGS. 

Dk  Ql'ixcky  remarked,  as  a  phenomenon  of  his 
time,  that  the  order  of  ladies  which  had  reproach¬ 
fully  been  called  “  Blue-Stockings”  was  becoming 
totally  extinct  amongst  us,  except  only  here  and 
there  with  “  superannuated  dingers  to  obsolete  re¬ 
membrances.”  The  reason  of  this  change  he  held 
to  be  interesting,  and  honorable  to  our  intellectual 
)rogress.  In  preceding  generations  any  tincture  of 
iterature,  of  libc-ral  curiosity  about  science,  or  of 
ennobling  interest  in  books,  was  found  to  carry  with 
it  “an  air  of  something  unsexnal,  mannish,  and  (as 
it  was  treated  by  the  sycophantish  satirists  that 
forever  humor  the  prevailing  folly)  of  something 
ludicrous.”  But  such  a  mode  of  treatment  w:is  pos¬ 
sible  only  so  long  as  the  literary  class  of  ladies 
formed  a  feeble  minority.  Gradually,  however,  the 
universal  spread  of  a  genuine  taste  for  letters  swept 
away  the  very  name  of  “  Blue-Stocking.”  “  The 
very  possibility  of  the  riilicule  has  l)een  undermined 
by  stern  realities,  and  the  verbal  expression  of  the 
reproach  is  fast  becoming  not  simply  obsolete,  but 
even  unintelligible  to  our  juniors.” 

The  origin  of  the  ttjrm  seems  to  be  .somewhat  a 
matter  of  doubt.  De  Quinccy  notices  a  statement 
in  Dr.  Bisset’s  “Life  of  Burke  ”  (1798),  that  the 
sobriquet  was  originally  imposed  by  Mrs.  Montagu 
and  the  literary  ladies  of  her  circle  upon  a  certain 
Air.  Stillingfleet,  who  was  the  only  male  assistant  at 
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their  assemblies  in  Portman  Si^uare,  and  chose, 
“upon  some  inexplicable  craze,”  to  appear ^ilways 
in  blue-stockings.  The  same  story,  as  We  Quinccy 
did  not  appear  to  be  aware,  had  been  published 
some  years  earlier  in  Boswell’s  “  Life  ol'  Johnson  ” ; 
the  biographer  states  that  such  was  the  excellence 
of  hir.  Stillingflcet’s  conversation,  his  absence  was 
felt  to  be  an  irreparable  loss,  and  therefore  it  became 
a  frequent  observation,  “  We  can  do  nothing  with¬ 
out  the  hlue-stoi'kinffx”  and  in  such-wise  by  degrees 
the  title  was  established.  De  Quincey  did  not 
think  the  translation  of  the  name  from  the  legs  of 
the  gentleman  to  the  ankles  of  the  ladies  was  sufli- 
ciently  accounted  for,  and  sought  to  supjdy  an 
explanation  of  his  own.  He  rejected  Mr.  Stilling- 
fleet  altogether,  and  traced  the  term  to  an  old 
Oxford  statute;  one  of  the  many  which  meddle 
with  dress,  and  which  charges  it  as  a  point  of  con¬ 
science  upon  loyal  schohastic  students  that  they  shall 
wear  cerulean  socks.  Such  socks,  therefore,  indi¬ 
cated  scholasticism;  worn  by  women  they  would 
indicate  a  self-dedication  to  what  tor  them  would  be 
rt'garded  as  pedantic  studies.  Female  taste  might 
possibly  reject  such  articles  of  attire.  “  But,”  he 
argued,  “  as  such  socks  would  symbolize  such  a  pro¬ 
fession  of  pedantry,  so,  inversely,  any  profession  of 
pedantry,  by  whatever  signs  expressed,  would  be 
symbolized  reproachfully  by  the  imj)Utation  of  wear¬ 
ing  cerulean  socks.”  In  conclusion,  he  stated  that 
now  the  vast  diffiision  of  literature  as  a  sort  of  daily 
bread  having  made  all  ridicule  of  female  literary 
culture  not  less  ridiculous  than  would  be  the  attempt 
to  ridicule  that  same  daily  bread,  the  whole  phenom¬ 
enon,  thing  and  word,  substance  and  shadow,  is 
melting  away  from  amongst  us. 

The  Blue-Stocking  period  —  when  Englishwomen 
might  have  been  roughly  divided  into  two  classes  — 
a  majority’  who  loved  cards,  and  a  minority  who 
preferred  books  —  more  especially  pertains  to  the 
closing  years  of  the  last  century,  though  certain  of 
its  characteristics  survived  to  much  later  times.  It 
was  in  178G  that  ^liss  Hannah  More  published  her 
poem  called  “  The  Bas  Bleu,  or  Conversation,”  in¬ 
scribed  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Vesey.  The  advertise¬ 
ment  stated :  “  The  following  trifle  owes  its  birth 
and  name  to  the  mistake  of  a  foreigner  of  distinction 
who  gave  the  literal  appellation  of  the  Jinx  Bleu  to 
a  small  party  of  friends  who  had  l)ecn  sometimes 
called  by  way  of  pleasantry  the  Blue-Stockings. 
The  slight  performance  occasioned  by  this  little  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  never  intended  to  appear  in  j)rint ; 
in  general  it  is  too  local  and  too  personal  for  publi¬ 
cation,  and  was  only  written  to  amuse  the  amiable 
lady  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  a  few  partial 
friends,”  &c.  The  poem  gives  no  clew  to  the  origin 
of  the  sobriquet,  and  is  not,  indeed,  a  work  of  much 
merit.  It  probably  served  Miss  More’s  purpose  of 
aflbnling  gratification  to  her  friends,  whose  names 
are  freely  introduced  into  her  verses,  —  of  applaud¬ 
ing  the  pleasures  of  lettered  society,  and  of  decry¬ 
ing  card-playing ;  not,  however,  upon  those  religious 
and  moral  principles  which  the  lady  at  a  later  period 
of  her  life  so  heartily  advocated. 

Boswell  says  of  the  piwluction :  “  Miss  Hannah 
More  has  admirably  described  a  Blue-Stocking  Club 
in  her  ‘  Bas  Bleu,’  a  poem  in  which  many  of  the 
persons  who  were  most  conspicuous  there  are  men¬ 
tioned.” 

The  poem  begins  .os  follows :  — 

“  Long  was  Society  o’emin 
By  whist,  that  desolating  Hun  , 

Long  did  quadrille  despotic  sit, 


That  Vandal  of  colloquial  wit ; 

An<l  conversation's  setting  light 
Lay  half'Obscured  in  Gothic  night ; 

Till  Leo's  triple  crown  to  you 
Boscawen  sage,  bright  Montagu, 

I)ivide«l  fell;  your  cares  in  haste 
Rescued  the  ravaged  realms  of  taste, 

And  Lyttleton's  accomplished  name, 

And  witty  Pulteney  shared  the  same : 

The  men  not  bound  by  pedant  rules, 

Nor  ladies  prtfcieusea  ridicu/e«*~ 

For  polished  Wal|>ole  showed  the  way 
How  wits  may  be  both  learned  and  gay. 

And  Carter  taught  the  female  train 
The  deeply  wise  are  never  vain*, 

And  she  who  Shakespeare's  wrongs  reflrcsC 
Proved  that  the  brightest  are  the  best,”  i:c. 

The  redresser  of  Shake-speare’s  wrongs  was,  no 
doubt,  Ml’S.  Montagu,  who  had  written  an  essay 
on  the  poet’s  writings  and  genius.  Further  on  were 
described  the  pleasures  of  the  literary  evenings,  both 
mental  and  material,  in  a  similar  strain. 

Miss  More’s  j>ocih  eirculated  some  two  or  three 
years  in  manuscri))t  before  it  was  intrusted  to  the 
])rinter.  It  was  rapturously  received  by  the  small 
circle  to  which  it  was  originally  addressed.  The 
Blue-Stocking  Club  was  in  some  sort  a  society  for 
encouraging  mutual  admiration ;  the  ])roductions  of  . 
any  one  member  were  certain  to  receive  enthusias-  I 
tic  adulation  from  every  other  inembiu’.  But  the  I 
fame  of  the  “  B;vs  Bleu”  spread  wonderfully,  far  | 
beyond  the  boundaries  to  which  it  was  originally 
])rescribed.  George  HI.  is  said  to  have  recjuesti'd  ‘ 
Miss  More  to  make  a  copy  of  the  verses  for  him  in  i 
her  own  handwriting.  It  became  a  fiishion  to  pos-  i 
sess  a  copy  of  Miss  More’s  work.  Ladies  sat  iq)  all  ! 
night  to  write  it  out  with  their  ojvn  hands,  having  j 
begged,  borrowed,  or  stolen  the  poem  from  some  i 
more  highly  favored  friend.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Thrale :  “  Miss  More  has  written  a  jx)em 
called  the  ‘  Bas  Bleu,’  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
very  great  performance.  It  wanders  about  in 
manuscript,  and  surely  will  soon  find  its  way  to 
Bath.” 

The  great  man  himself  informed  Miss  More  — 
who  revealed  the  fact  to  her  sister  upon  her  promis¬ 
ing  faithfully  not  to  reveal  it  —  “  that  he  considered 
there  wiis  no  name  in  poetry  that  might  not  be  glad 
to  own  the  work.”  (The  doctor’s  health  was  wan¬ 
ing  very  much  at  this  time.)  AV’alpole  called  it  “a 
charming  poetic  familiarity.”  After  this,  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  “  B;is  Blen  ”  should  find 
its  way  to  the  press.  But  type  and  printer’s  ink  j 
somewhat  dispelled  the  charm.  The  jioem  .as  a  book 
did  not  please  so  much  as  in  manu.script.  Its  attrac¬ 
tions  were  not  long-lived ;  certainly  its  readers  and 
admirers  at  the  present  day  are  few  enough. 

For  years  afterwards  the  Blue-Stockings  remained 
a  favorite  subject  for  the  shafts  of  ridicule.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  poet  Moore’s  only  dramatic 
venture  was  a  play  in  three  acts,  with  songs,  called 
“  M.  P. ;  or.  The  Blue-Stocking,”  performed  at  the 
Lyceum  in  1811  by  the  Drury  Lape  company,  who 
had  been  burnt  out  of  their  own  theatre.  The  play 
was  repeated  several  nights,  but  its  success  did  not 
satisfy  the  poet.  “  I  knew  all  along  that  I  was 
writing  down  to  the  mob,”  he .  says,  rather  angrily, 
in  a  letter  to  Miss  Godfrey ;  “  but  that  was  what 
they  told  me  I  must  do.  I,  however,  mingled  here 
and  there  a  few  touches  of  less  earthy  mould,  which 
I  thought  would  in  some  sort  atone  for  my  abase¬ 
ment.  I  am  afraid,  however,  I  have  failed  in  both ; 
what  I  have  written  up  to  myself  is,  they  say,  over 
refined  and  unintelligible ;  what  I  have  written 
down  to  them  is  called  vulgar.  I  have,  therefore, 
made  a  final  resolution  never  to  let  another  line  of 
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mine  be  spoken  upon  the  stage,  as  neither  my  talents 
nor  my  nerves  are  at  all  suited  to  it.” 

He  charged  the  Times  newspaper,  which  had  cen¬ 
sured  “  AI.  P.”  rather  severely,  with  having  made 
the  most  ridiculous  and  unaccountable  mistake  of 
accusing  the  author  of  royalism  and  courtiership, 
whereas,  in  truth,  tlie  piece  was  dangerous  from  the 
opj)osite  (juality,  and  he  had  had  a  long  struggle  with 
the  licenser  for  the  retention  of  several  ticklish 
passages  about  bribery.  The  songs  in  “  AI.  P.” 
retain  a  place  in  the  poet’s  collected  works,  —  “  To 
Sigh  yet  feel  no  Pain  ”  has  always  been  a  popular 
favorite,  —  but  the  play  itself  has  not  been  reprinted. 
A  chief  character  was  Lady  Bub  Blue,  a  pretender 
to  poetry  and  chemistry,  who  has  written  a  poem 
on  Sal  Ammoniac,  which  she  calls  the  “  Ixtves  of 
Ammonia,”  and  an  equivoque  arising  between  the 
title  of  her  poem  and  the  name  of  her  niece  whom 
she  is  anxious  to  marry,  furnished  the  most  amusing 
part  of  the  performance.  The  plaj',  however,  was 
Lardly  worthy  of  the  poet’s  reputation.  It  was  not 
repeated  after  the  season  which  saw  its  production. 

In  1820,  Lord  Byron  published  in  the  Liberal, 
I.a?igh  Hunt’s  newspaper,  “  The  Blues,  a  Literary 
Eclogue.”  A  Lady  Bluebottle  figures  in  it;  also  a 
Mr.  Inkcl,  an  author;  but  the  humor  of  the  poem 
is  not  very  brilliant.  It  was  said  never  to  have  been 
intended  for  publication,  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Air.  Alurray  his  lordship  himself  described  it  as 
“mere  bullboncry.”  The  candid  reader  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  that  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  work  by  its  author. 

After  this,  the  Blue-Stockings,  as  a  subject  for 
satire,  seem  to  have  been  left  in  peace.  Literary 
tastes  on  the  part  of  women  had  ceased  to  be 
ridiculous,  —  no  longer  warranted  remark,  least  of 
all,  of  an  unfavorable  kind. 

this  time,  when  he  is  approaching  one  of  his  odd 
comparisons.  When  he  first  appears,  for  instance, 
he  sa}'8,  with  the  greatest  simplicity  and  a  pathetic 
kind  of  earnestness,  that  he  does  not  himself  think 
at  all  highly  of  his  entertainment,  or  expect  much 
from  it,  that  he  only  hopc‘s  to  obtain  from  it  a  small 
sum  of  money  sufficient  to  take  him  to  New  Zealand, 
for,  he  adds,  “  If  I  could  only  go  to  New  Zealand,  I 
should  feel  th.it  I  had  not  wholly  lived  in  vain  ” ; 
and  then,  as  the  audience  laugh  at  this  very  new 
recipe  for  avoiding  a  completely  vain  life,  he  adds, 
with  eagerness  and  a  child-like  sort  of  eifusion  to 
his  audience,  “  I  don’t  want  to  live  wholly  in  vain,” 
at  which,  of  course,  the  laughter  deepens  into  a 
hearty  roar.  That  is  a  type  of  the  whole  character 
of  his  humor.  He  gets  hold  of  two  inconsistent  and 
absurdly  arbitrary  ideas,  connects  them  with  a  sort 
of  simple  fervor  in  his  own  mind,  and  presses  them 
on  his  hearers  with  an  air  of  plaintive  good  faith 
that  is  quite  irresistible. 

So  a  few  sentences  afterwards,  when  he  mentions 
that  he  would  not  allow  a  bust  of  himself  to  be 
taken  because  he  could  riot  bear  the  idea  of  the 
people  carrying  him  about  everywhere,  making  him 
common,  and  hugging  him  in  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
his.  audience  (rather  prematurely)  laugh,  he  assumes 
the  laugh  to  be  sceptical,  and  says  with  a  sharp, 
half-snappish  air  of  innocent,  argumentative  irrita¬ 
tion,  “  Yes,  they  would,”  —  and  then  those  who  saw 
nothing  humorous  before  are  fully  carried  away 
now,  and  join  in  the  universal  chorus.  All  his  best 
points  are  made  by  producing  this  impression,  — 
that  his  mind  is  floating  inevitably  along  a  natural 
current  of  ideas  where  his  audience  see  the  most  ab¬ 
surd  combinations.  In  one  of  his  Punch  Papers, 
Artemus  Ward’s  best  point  was  remarking  quite 
simply  that  the  Tower  is  a  “  sweet  boon,”  but  the 
humor  of  this  criticism  would  have  been  immensely 
enhanced  by  his  manner.  He  would  have  said  it 
with  such  accidental  pathos,  as  if  the  words  were 
the  only  possible  ones  that  could  have  risen  to  his 
lips  to  describe  the  Tower,  that  the  humor,  real 
enough  in  the  printed  letter,  would  have  convulsed 
his  audience. 

All  he  says  seems  to  be  thought  aloud,  as  If  it 
were  just  bubbling  up  new  within  him.  And  when 
he  hits  on  a  deep  thought,  and  says,  for  Instance, 
with  a  sort  of  hesitating,  perplexed  candor,  as 
though  he  were  getting  a  little  beyond  his  own 
depth  and  his  audience’s  too,  —  “  Time  passed  on. 
You  may  have  noticed  that  it  usually  does,  that  that 
is  a  sort  of  way  Time  has  about  it,  it  generally 
passes  on,”  a  joke  of  no  absolute  merit  takes  a  very 
great  humor  from  his  hesitating,  anxious  way  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  show  the  analysis  of  his  own  embarrassed 
thoughts  to  the  people  he  is  addressing.  The  char¬ 
acter  he  best  likes  to  fill  is  that  of  a  sort  of  intellect¬ 
ual  Hans, — the  model  simpleton  of  the  old  German 
stories,  —  in  the  act  of  confiding  himself  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  In  the  German  stories  Hans  only  makes  a 
practical  fool  of  himself  in  all  sorts  of  impossible 
ways.  But  Artemus  Ward  intellectualizes  him, — 
shows  the  inner  absurdity  of  his  own  thoughts  with 
a  pathetic  earnestness  and  candor.  His  mind  seems 
to  wander  when  he  speaks  of  his  own  past  with  win¬ 
ning  simplicity.  With  the  sunny  days  of  youth,  he 
says,  many  sweet  forms  are  associated,  “  especially 
Alaria,  —  she  married  another,  —  you  may  notice 
they  frequently  do,” — and  he  brings  out  all  such 
happy  generalizations  with  a  real  heave  of  intellect¬ 
ual  travail  that  convulses  his  hearers  with  good 
reason.  Nothing  is  better  than  his  eager,  ardent 
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AIITEMUS  AVARU  IN  LONDON. 

Autkmus  Ward  is,  as  a  true  humorist  should  be, 
even  better  than  his  books.  What  his  personal  in¬ 
fluence  adds  to  the  humor  of  his  stories  is  not  of 
course  always  easy  to  analyze,  but  mainly,  we 
think,  this,  —  the  impression  which  he  contrives  to 
produce  that  his  confusions  of  thought  and  speech 
are  all  inevitable  on  his  own  part,  that  his  mind 
drifts  on  helplessly  from  one  of  these  grotesque  ideas 
or  expressions  to  the  next,  as  the  creature  or  victim 
of  some  overruling  power,  which  chooses  his  thought 
and  language  for  him,  so  that  he  is  not  even  a  party 
to  the  transaction,  though  he  has  an  earnest  and 
rather  melancholy  interest  in  the  result.  When  he 
first  comes  on  to  the  platform,  with  his  long,  hollow¬ 
cheeked  face,  and  his  bright,  sad,  interrogative 
eyes,  we  should  expect  from  him,  if  we  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter,  almost  anything  rather  than  cause 
for  laughter.  He  might  be,  were  he  not  a  little  too 
quiet  and  polished  in  manner,  an  eager  philanthro¬ 
pist  or  religious  preacher,  who  had  one  sole  passion 
left  burning  in  Ins  brain,  —  to  convince  the  rest  of 
the  world  of  the  duty  of  joining  in  some  great  cru¬ 
sade.  Yet  he  has  the  face  of  a  humorist  neverthe¬ 
less  the  light  in  the  eyes,  the  twitch  about  the 
mouth  which  show,  as  soon  as  we  know  what  he 
really  is,  that  the  most  opposite  currents  of  a-ssocia- 
tion  constiintly  cross  each  other  and  pull  simulta¬ 
neously  at  the  most  widely  separated  chords  of  his 
mind. 

He  never  smiles,  but  looks,  on  the  contrarv,  plead¬ 
ing  and  entreating,  as  if  he  were  above  all  things 
solicitous  to  get  his  thoughts  really  disentangled 
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■way  of  propouniling  a  trui^sm.  You  cannot  avoid 
the  conviction  for  a  moment  that  it  iias  just  struck 
him  as  a  real  truth.  When  he  points  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  one  of  the  range  of  mountains  in  Utah,  and 
says,  ivith  an  evident  wish  to  be  useful  to  his  audi¬ 
ence,  “  The  highest  part  of  tliis  mountain  is  the  top,” 
or  pointing  to  one  of  the  horses  on  the  prairie,  “  That 
beautiful  and  interesting  animal  is  a  horse,  it  was  a 
long  time  before  I  discovered  it,”  in  spite  of  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  simplicity  and  obviousness  of  the  joke,  which 
any  clown  in  a  pantomime  might  have  made  as  well, 
he  reaches  the  sense  of  humor  simply  by  the  engag¬ 
ing  earnestness  and  naireff  of  his  speech. 

Perhaps  the  most  humorous  part  of  Artemus 
Ward’s  lecture,  however,  is  the  natural,  unresisting 
way  in  which  he  drills  about  in  search  of  words  and 
phnases,  often  conveying  a  sense  of  difficulty  and  of 
conscious  error,  and  then  correcting  himself  by  the 
use  of  a  phrase  still  more  ludicrous,  and  on  which 
yet  he  seems  to  have  been  landed  by  an  imperious 
necessity.  Thus,  when  he  says  that  he  used  to  sing, 
but  not  well,  he  stumbles  in  the  most  natural  way, 
and  is  a  prey  to  melancholy  that  he  can’t  hit  on  the 
proper  phrase,  “  as  a  songer,”  he  said,  “  I  was  not 
successful  ”  ;  and  then,  in  a  depressed  and  self-cor¬ 
recting  way,  conscious  he  had  gone  wrong,  “  As}  a 
singster  I  was  a  failure.  I  am  always  saddest  when 
I  sing,  —  and  so  are  those  who  hear  me.”  The  art 
with  which  he  gives  the  impression  that  he  is  floun¬ 
dering  along  in  his  choice  of  words,  the  victim  of 
the  first  verbal  a.ssociation  which  strikes  his  memory, 
and  yet  just  famili.ar  enough  with  language  to 
feel  uncertain  as  to  his  ground  and  to  wish  to  get 
hold  of  some  clearer  term,  is  beyond  praise.  When 
he  lighted  ufion  “singster”  he  evidently  felt  that 
he  was  near  the  mark,  a  partiiil,  but  not  complete 
satisfaction  lit  up  his  face,  and  yet  he  did  not  pro¬ 
nounce  it  with  confidence,  but  with  a  modi-st  sort  of 
diflidence,  as  if  the  phrase  was  as  near  as  he  could 
get. 

A  general  effect  of  having  to  grope  for  his  lan¬ 
guage  before  he  can  express  himself,  always  hovers 
about  his  manner.  When  he  says,  with  some  pride, 
that  he  would  not  allow  them  “  to  sculp  ”  him,  and 
that  “  the  clothes  I  now  occupi/  produced  a  great 
sensation  in  America,”  there  is  no  glimmer  of  a 
smile  On  his  face,  and  a  marked  absence  of  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  grotesque  words,  which  he  slijis  out  e.xact- 
ly  as  if  he  were  rather  anxious  to  divert  attention 
from  points  on  which  he  feels  his  ground  somewhat 
uncertain, — just  as  an  Englishman  abroad  hastily 
slurs  over  his  doubtful  grammar  to  get  on  to  idioms 
of  which  he  is  more  certain.  Then  occasionally  he 
will  fall  in  the  most  natural  and  helpless  way  in¬ 
to  a  language-trap  of  his  own  setting,  as  where  he 
says  that  in  tlie  hurry  cf  embarking  on  board  the 
steamer  which  took  him  from  New  York,  .«ome  mid- 
<lle-agcd  ladies  against  whom  he  was  hustled  mis¬ 
took  his  character  wholly  and  said,  “  Base  man, 
leave  us,  oh  leave  us  !  —  and  I  left  them,  oh  I  left 
them  !  ”  where  he  appears  quite  un,able  to  help  throw¬ 
ing  the  second  half  of  the  sentence  into  the  form  of 
an  antistrophe  of  the  first.  It  impresses  one  as  a 
sheer  inability  to  get  out  of  the  wake  of  the  first 
half  of  the  sentence,  not  as  any  wish  to  be  amusing, 
that  makes  him  interpolate  the  second  “  oh  !  ”  He 
seems  like  a  man  who,  having  t.aken  a  good  run, 
cannot  stop  hiiitself  at  the  right  point,  but  must  run 
beyond  it ;  the  rhythm  of  the  elderly  ladies’  exhor¬ 
tation  m-istered  him  ;  he  helplessly  succumbs  to  it  in 
explaining  how  he  obeved  it.  It  is  the  fatalism  of 
grammatical  construction. 


So  again,  when  he  finds  the  seventeen  young 
Mormon  widows  weeping,  and  asks  them,  “  \Vhy  is 
this  thus  ?  ”  he  falls  a  victim  to  the  perplexity  and 
embarras.sment  with  which  the  juxtaposition  of  “  this” 
and  “  thus  ”  has  overpowered  his  weak  brain  ;  and 
goes  on  helplessly,  “  What  is  the  cause  of  thisthus- 
ness  V  ”  He  cannot  evidently  help  developing  at 
length  those  subtle  suggestions  of  verbal  confusion 
which  so  often  strike  everybody’s  ear  with  an  idiotic 
jingle  of  fascination.  'I’his  is  closely  analogous  to 
his  curious  habit  of  floating  feebly  down  the  chain  of 
intellectual  association,  however  grotesque.  When 
he  tells  us  that  the  picture  of  the  Nevada  mountains 
is  by  “  the  ancient  masters,”  the  mere  idea  of  the 
ancient  masters  of  course  suggests  at  once  that  they 
arc  dead ;  so  he  goes  on,  “  Tliis  was  the  last  picture 
they  painted,  and  then  they  died.”  So  when  he 
points  out  the  lion  on  Brigham  Young’s  gate,  he 
says,  pointing  to  a  very  ridiculous  and  elongated 
feature  in  it,  “  Yonder  lion,  you  will  observe,  has  a 
tail.  It  will  be  continued  for  a  few  eceniiif/s  lonr/er." 
The  humor  of  all  this  is  the  humor  of  helplessness, 
the  humor  of  letting  your  thoughts  drift  idly  with 
the  most  absurd  association  that  crosses  them,  and 
never  rescuing  yourself  by  any  insurrection  of  com¬ 
mon  sense.  Artemus  Ward  in  all  his  liest  jokes,  — 
of  course,  like  other  professional  jokers,  he  has  some 
poor  ones  at  which  it  is  wrong  to  smile,  —  is,  as  we 
said  before,  an  intelleetualized  form  of  the  German 
village-simpleton  Hans.  He  yields  a  literal  obedi¬ 
ence  to  every’  absurd  suggestion  of  thought  and  lan¬ 
guage,  just  as  Hans  does  to  the  verbal  directions  of 
his  wife  or  mother,  and  gets  into  intellectual  absiml- 
ity  just  as  Hans  gets  into  a  practical  absurdity.  This, 
with  the  melancholy,  earnest  manner  of  a  man  com¬ 
pletely  unconscious  that  there  is  anything  grotescpie 
in  what  he  says,  conveys  an  effect  of  inimitable  hu- 
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South  Molton  Stkkkt  had  apparently  a  strong 
attraction  for  Mr.  James  Swain.  Perhaps  he  found 
it  a  profit.able  and  productive  station  in  point  of  odd 
and  early  jobs,  perhaps  he  had  some  less  professional 
reason  for  frequenting  it.  However  that  may  be, 
the  fact  existed  that  no  day  passed  without  his 
tousled  head  and  imperfectly  clad  form  making 
their  appearance  in  the  street  two  or  three  times 
between  dawn  and  dark.  He  would  hang  almut 
the  precincts  of  the  hou.se  in  which  Routh  and  Har¬ 
riet  lodged,  and  evince  an  extraordinary’  preference 
for  the  archw.iy  in  the  vicinity  as  a  dining-i'ooni. 
He  might  have  been  seen  at  irregular  hours  devour¬ 
ing  saveloys,  polonies,  or,  when  jobs  odd  or  even 
were'  not  plentiful,  hunches  of  bread  and  cheese, 
within  the  shelter  of  the  archway,  in  the  most  un¬ 
sophisticated  attitudes,  and  with  great  apparent  en¬ 
joyment,  Mr.  Janies  Swain’s  face  wiis  not  tree  from 
the  underlying  expression  of  care  and  anxiety  which 
is  always  to  be  found  by’  the  careful  observer  in  the 
coftntenance  of  the  London  street-boy,  but  it  had 
more  than  the  usual  complement  of  sauciness,  cun¬ 
ning,  readiness,  and  impudence. 

The  boy  hail  ejuite  an  attraction  for  Mrs.  Routh, 
who  would  smile  at  him  when  she  piissed  him  in  the 
street,  nod  pleasantly  to  him  occasionally  from  her 
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window,  when  his  business  or  pleasure  led  him  to 
!  louiif'c  psist  the  house  before  slie  had  left  her  bed¬ 
room  of  a  morning,  and  who  frecjuently  sent  him  of 
errands,  for  the  (loing  of  which  she  rewarded  him 
with  a  liberality  which  appeared  to  him  astounding 
munificence.  Mr.  .lames  Swain  was  of  a  temperament 
i  to  feel  kindness,  negleeted  street-boy  though  he  was, 

;  and  he  had  been  wonderfully  impressed  by  the  wo- 
i  manly  compassion  which  had  spoken  to  him  in  Har¬ 
riet’s  gentle  tones  on  the  morning  of  their  first 
i  meeting,  and  had  looked  out  of  all  the  trouble  and 
I  foreboding  in  her  blue  eyes.  His  interest  in  the 
Kouth  household,  however,  antedated  that  event, 
and  received  not  only  an  additional  access,  but  a 
fresh  coloring  from  it ;  and  an  acute  observer,  sup- 
i  posing  one  to  exist  for  whom  so  mean  a  matter  as 
I  the  mentiil  condition  of  a  street-boy,  very  vulgar 
1  indeed,  and  without  a  particle  of  sentimental  inter- 
I  est  about  him,  could  possess  any  attraction,  would 
i  have  discerned  that  a  struggle  of  some  sort  was  go- 
I  ing  on  in  the  mind  of  the  fre(pienter  of  South  Mol- 
I  ton  Street,  and  seeker  of  odd  jobs. 

I  Kouth,  also,  was  not  without  interest  for  .Tim 
1  Swain.  Perhaps  he  watched  him  even  more  close- 
1  ly  tlian  he  watched  Harriet,  but  if  he  did,  it  was 
i  with  totally  diflerent  feelings.  Kouth  had  con- 
I  sidcrable  powers  of  self-command,  and  could  always 
j  be  civil  and  apparently  good-tempered,  no  matter 
I  whfit  his  real  humor  might  be,  when  it  accorded 
I  with  his  interests  to  be  so.  But  he  was  not  a  man 
I  to  treat  inferiors  with  courtesy,  or  to  refrain  from 
rudeness  and  brutality  where  they  were  safe,  and 
unlikely  to  do  him  any  discredit.  Consequently, 
servants  and  other  recipients  of  the  outpourings  of 
his  temper  hated  him  with  a  vivid  cordiality.  Jim, 
the  street-boy,  had  been  employed  by  him  occasion¬ 
ally  and  had  formed,  apart  from  certain  other 
kn#wledge  he  had.  gained  concerning  Mr.  Stewart 
Kouth,  the  worst  opinion  of  that  gentleman’s  dispo¬ 
sition  and  character. 

“  He ’s  a  bad  ’un,  anyhow,”  the  boy  muttered,  as 
he  watched  Mr.  Kouth  letting  himself  into  the 
house  he  inhabited  with  his  latch-key,  having  pre¬ 
viously  taken  a  handful  of  letters  from  a  postman 
at  the  door.  “  An  ilUIookin’  dog,  too.  Scowled 
at  the  letters  as  if  he  was  a-goin’  to  eat  ’em. 

!  P’raps  they  ’re  love-letters.  I  should  n’t  wonder, 
i  now,  as  the  lady  is  a  pinin’  for  some  ’uii  else,  and 
he ’s  jealous,  and  gets  hold  on  all  the  letters  to 
catch  her  out.” 

'Phis  bright  idea,  which  Jim  Swain  derived  from 
his  habitual  reading  of  penny  romances  devoted  to 
the  delineation  of  the  tender  passion,  affonled  him 
considerable  gratification,  and  he  had  alreaily  con¬ 
sumed  several  minutes  and  a  cold  sausage  while 
turning  it  over  in  his  mind,  when  Harriet  Kouth 
j  came  out  of  the  house,  and  passed  him,  as  he  leaned 
i  against  the  wall  under  the  archway.  She  was  very 
pale  and  <|uite  .absorbed  in  thought,  so  that,  though 
;  the  lad  res|)ectfully  pulled  a  tuft  of  his  tousled  hair 
in  salutation,  she  did  not  perceive  his  presence. 

“  She ’s  not  like  the  same  woman,”  mused  Mr. 
.Tames  Swain;  “she’s  gone  as  whiU*.  as  anything; 
looks  just  as  if  she ’d  had  to  git  her  own  livin’  for 
ever  so  long,  and  fbunil  it  precious  hard  to  git,  too. 
If  he ’s  jealous  of  her,  and  a  ill  treatin’  of  her, 
i  blowed  if  I  won’t  peach !  No,  no,  I  won’t,  though, 

'  leastways  not  yet,  ’cause  I  can’t  without  lettin’  out 
on  my.self,  too;  but,”  said  the  boy,  with  a  long 
l<K)k  which  softened  the  cunning  of  his  face  strange¬ 
ly,  “  I  would  like  to  know  as  she  was  happier  than 
I  think  she  is.” 


In  the  wide  city  of  London  there  was  not  another 
human  being  to  feel  any  such  wish  in  connection 
with  Harriet  Kouth.  She  was  ijuite  alone.  She 
had  so  willed  it,  .-.nd  circumstances  had  aided  her 
inclination  and  her  resolve.  In  the  life  which  her 
husband  hail  ailopted,  and  she  had  accepted,  inti¬ 
macies,  friendships,  were  impossible.  The  only  re¬ 
lation  between  them  and  their  kind  was  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  swindler  and  his  dupes,  always  a 
mertdy  “business”  connection,  and  generally  very 
brief  in  its  duration.  Harriet  had  not  a  female 
friend  in  the  world.  Perhaps  she  would  not  have 
had  one  under  any  circumstances;  she  was  not  a 
woman  to  cherish  sentiment ;  the  one  love  of  her 
life  was  an  overmastering  pa.ssion  which  had  ali- 
sorbed  all  lesser  feelings ;  and  the  secretiveness  and 
reserve,  which  were  large  elements  in  her  mural 
nature,  would  have  been  inimical  to  such  associa¬ 
tion,  which,  above  all,  needs  gushingness  for  its  sat¬ 
isfactory  ilevelopment.  Her  husband’s  male  friends 
saw  her  seldom,  and  were  not  observant  or  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  health,  spirits,  or  appearance  of  any  but 
themselves ;  so  there  was  no  one  but  the  street-boy 
to  note  the  change  that  had  passed  upon  her. 
Kouth,  indeed,  observed  it;  with  the  bitter,  selfish 
impatience  of  his  character,  and  silently  ii'sented 
it.  But  only  silently ;  he  m.ade  no  comment,  and 
Harriet,  for  the  first  time,  failed  to  interpret  his 
feelings. 

She  was  changed.  Changed  in  face,  in  manner, 
in  voice,  in  the  daily  habits  of  her  life.  The  light 
had  faded  from  her  blue  eyt“s,  and  with  it  their 
color  had  paled.  Her  cheek  had  lost  its  roundness, 
and  there  was  something  set  and  stony  in  her  face. 
It  had  been  c.alm,  now  it  was  rigid.  Her  voice, 
still  low  and  refined,  was  no  longer  musical,  and  her 
words  were  rare.  Personal  habits  are  tenacious, 
and  rarely  yield,  even  to  strong  mental  excitement, 
or  uniler  the  pressure  of  anxious  care,  and  Harriet, 
always  neat  and  careful  in  her  simple  dress,  was 
neat*  and  careful  still.  Bi>t  a  close  observer  would 
have  marked  a  change  even  in  this  respect.  She 
cared  for  her  looks  no  longer.  An  ill-assorted  rib¬ 
bon,  or  ill-<'hosen  color,  would  once  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  Harriet  liouth ;  but  it  was  all  the  same 
to  her  now.  What  were  the  symptoms  of  the  mor¬ 
al  change  that  had  passttl  upon  her  as  distinctly  as 
the  physical  ?  They  were  rather  those  of  intensifi¬ 
cation  than  of  alteration.  Her  determination  had 
assumed  <a  sternness  which  had  not  before  marked 
it,  her  identification  of  herself  with  Kouth  had  be¬ 
come  mon*  than  ever  complete.  The  intensity  of 
the  passion  with  which  she  loved  him  was  hardly 
capable  of  increase,  but  its  quiet  was  gone.  The 
pliable  e,ase,  the  good-fellowship,  the  frank  equality 
of  their  companionship,  had  departed ;  and  though 
her  attention  to  his  interests,  her  participation  in  his 
schemes,  were  as  active  and  unceasing  as  ever,  they 
were  no  longer  spontaneous,  they  were  the  result  of 
courageous  and  determined  effort,  sustained  as  only 
a  woman  can  sustain  etlort  which  costs  her  acute 
and  unrelenting  suffering. 

She  had  been  much  alone  of  late.  Kouth  had 
been  much  and  profitably  occupied.  The  affairs  of 
the  new  company  were  progressing  favorably,  and 
Routh’s  visits  to  Flinders  were  frequent  and  well 
received.  He  had  other  things  of  the  sort  on  hand, 
and  his  finances  were  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
He  was  on  the  road  to  success,  after  the  fashion  of 
modern  successes,  and  if  his  luck  did  not  change, 
all  the  respectability  which  attaches  to  a  fortunate 
speculation  was  on  the  cards  for  Stewart  Kouth. 
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No  restoration  to  his  former  place  was  possible,  in¬ 
deed  ;  but  Routh  cared  nothing  for  that,  would,  per¬ 
haps,  not  have  accepted  such  a  restoration  had  it 
been  within  his  reach.  Struggle,  scheming  shills, 
and  the  excitement  consequent  thereon,  were  essen¬ 
tial  to  him  now ;  he  liked  them  ;  the  only  game  he 
could  play  with  any  relish  was  the  desperate  one. 
To  what  extent  he  had  played  it  was  known  only 
to  himself  and  Harriet,  and  he  was  beginning  to  be 
afraid  of  his  confederate.  Not  afraid  of  her  trust¬ 
worthiness,  of  her  fidelity,  of  her  staunch  and  un¬ 
shrinking  devotion ;  Stewart  Routh  was  just  as 
confident,  as  of  the  fact  of  his  existence,  that  his 
wife  would  cheerfully  have  given  her  life  for  him,  as 
she  gave  it  to  him,  but  the  man’s  nature  was  essen¬ 
tially  base,  and  the  misused  strength,  the  perverted 
nobility  of  hers,  chished  and  frightened  him.  He 
had  not  felt  it  so  much  while  they  were  very  poor, 
while  all  their  schemes  and  shillings  were  on  a  small 
scale,  while  his  every-day  comforts  depended  on  her 
active  management  and  unfailing  forethought.  But 
now,  when  he  had  played  for  a  great  stake  and  won 
it,  when  a  larger  career  was  open  before  him,  —  a 
career  from  which  he  felt  she  would  shrink,  and  into 
which  he  could  never  hope  to  force  her,  —  he  grew 
desperately  afraid  of  Harriet.  Desperately  tired  of 
her  also.  He  was  a  clever  man,  but  she  was  cleverer 
than  he.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  passions,  ungov¬ 
ernable,  save  by  the  master-passion,  interest.  She 
had  but  one,  love ;  but  it  was  stronger  than  all  his 
put  together.  And  told  to  do  their  worst,  and  his 
shallow  nature  shrank  from  the  unknown  depths  of 
hers.  She  loved  him  so  entirely  that  there  had 
never  been  a  question  of  rule  between  them ;  but 
Routh  was  a  wise  man  in  his  way,  and  he  knew  in 
his  heart  he  could  rule  Harriet  only  by  love,  and 
love  which  was  pierfectly  genuine  and  true,  should 
the  time  ever  come  in  which  a  distinct  separation  of 
opinion  and  will  between  them  should  make  it 
necessary  for  him  to  try.  But  he  had  a  clear  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  wife’s  intellect  also,  and  he  knew 
thoroughly  well  that  he  could  not  deceive  her  with 
any  counterfeit  presentment, — the  love  which  should 
rule  her  must  be  real.  This  was  precisely  what  he 
had  not  to  produce  when  required.  He  had  loved 
her  after  his  fashion  for  so  long  that  he  was  rather 
surprised  by  his  own  constancy ;  but  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  Stewart  Routh  to  go  on  loving 
any  one  but  hini.self  always,  and  Harriet  was  so 
much  superior  to  him  in  strength,  firmness,  and  dis¬ 
interestedness,  that  her  very  superiority  was  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  destruction  for  the  love  of  such  a  man  as  he. 

In  all  that  conccmeil  the  business  of  Stewart 
Routh’s  life,  Harriet’s  conduct  was  still  the  same  as  be¬ 
fore,  — she  was  still  industrious  and  invaluable  to  him. 
But  the  occupations  which  had  filled  her  leisure  hours 
were  all  neglected  now,  the  lonely  time  was  no  more 
lightened  by  the  pursuits  which  her  early  education 
and  her  natural  t^tes  had  endeared  and  rendered 
habitual  to  her.  One  of  two  moods  now  possessed 
her,  either  uncontrollable  restlessness  or  absorbed 
brooding.  She  would  start  off,  when  Routh  had 
left  her,  and  walk  for  hours  through  the  crowded 
thoroughfares,  out  into  the  suburbs  of  London,  or 
up  and  down  the  most  distant  and  least-fre(]uente<l 
parts  of  the  Parks,  returning  home  weary  and  foot¬ 
sore,  but  with  the  torturing  sense  of  restlessness  un¬ 
subdued.  Or,  when  she  was  alone,  she  would  sit 
for  hours,  not  in  a  selected  position  of  comfort,  but 
anywhere,  on  the  first  seat  that  came  in  her  way, 
her  head  drooping,  her  eyes  fixed  and  vacant,  her 
hands  closely  clasped,  and  lying  in  her  lap,  her  fair 


low  brow  contracted  by  a  stem  and  painful  frown. 
From  either  of  these  two  moods  she  rarely  varied; 
and  even  in  Routh’s  presence  one  or  the  other  would 
master  her  at  times.  It  chanced  that  on  the  day 
when  Jim  Swain  had  seen  Routh  return  to  his  lodg¬ 
ings,  and  take  some  letters  from  the  jiostnian,  the 
restless  fit  ha<l  come  very  strongly  iqion  Harriet, 
and  she  had  gone  to  her  room  to  dress  herself  for 
walking,  when  Routh  unexpectedly  returneil.  lie 
went  into  the  sitting-room,  and  concluding  she  would 
be  down  stairs  presently,  waited  for  her,  reading  the 
letters  in  his  hand,  frowning  the  while.  But  Har¬ 
riet  has  passed  quietly  down  the  stairs  and  gone  out, 
without  re-entering  the  sitting-room,  anil  Routh 
waited  in  vain.  At  length  he  sought  her  in  her 
room,  and  not  finding  her,  he  angrily  rang  the  bell, 
and  a-sked  the  servant  if  she  knew  anything  about 
her.  She  did  not,  and  Routh  dismissed  her,  and 
began  to  stride  about  the  room,  uttering  very  un¬ 
called-for  objurgations  on  women  who  were  never 
in  the  way  when  they  were  wanted.  As  he  passed 
the  window,  his  eye  fell  upon  Jim  Swain  tranipiilly 
eating  bread  and  cheese,  as  he  leaned  against  the 
opposite  railings.  Routh  looked  at  him  again  more 
closely,  and  again  ;  finally,  he  took  up  his  hat,  went 
down  stairs,  out  of  the  door,  and  across  the  street, 
close  up  to  the  boy. 

“  Hollo,  you  sir !  ”  he  addressed  him  roughly. 

“  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  ” 

Mr.  James  Swain  eyed  his  questioner  with  no 
pleasant  or  grateful  expression  of  countenance,  and 
replied,  curtly,  — 

“  Nothin’ !  ” 

“  What  brings  you  here,  then  ?”  continued  Routh. 

“  I  ain ’t  a  doin’  you  any  harm,  am  I  ?  ”  answered 
the  boy,  all  his  native  impudence  brought  out  in 
a  moment  by  the  overbearing  manner  of  Routh. 

“  It  ain’ t  your  street,  I  believe,  nor  yet  your  arch¬ 
way,  as  I  knows  on ;  and  if  I  chooses  to  odd  job  on 
this  hei'e  lay,  I  don’ t  hurt  you,  do  I  ?  ” 

The  saucy  manner  of  the  lad  did  not  anger  Routh; 
he  hardly  seemed  to  notice  it,  but  appeared  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  possessed  by  some  struggling  remembrance  not 
of  a  pleasing  kind,  if  his  expression  afforded  any 
correct  clew  to  it. 

“  Have  you  seen  a  lady  come  out  of  No.  60  since 
you  have  been  about  here  ?  ”  he  asked,  passing  by 
the  boy’s  saucy  remarks  as  if  he  had  not  heard 
them. 

“  Yes,  I  have.  I  saw  the  lady  as  lives  there  not 
two  minutes  after  you  came  in.  She  went  that 
way.”  And  he  pointed  down  the  street. 

“  Had  she  anything  in  her  hand  ?  Did  she  look 
as  if  she  was  going  for  a  walk,  or  out  shojiping  ?  ” 

“  She  had  n’t  no  basket  or  bag,  and  she  warn’t 
partickler  dressed ;  not  as  nice  as  she ’s  dressed 
sometimes.  I  should  say,”  continued  Mr.  Jim  Swain, 
with  an  air  of  wisdom  and  decision,  “  as  she  wasgoin’ 
for  a  constitootional,  all  by  herself,  and  not  to  shop 
nor  nothin’.” 

Routh’s  attention  had  wandered  from  the  boy’s 
words  and  was  fixed  upon  his  face. 

“  Have  I  ever  seen  you  before  ?  ”  he  asked  him, 
abruptly. 

A  sudden  rush  of  color  dyed  Mr.  James  Swain’s 
face,  even  through  the  varnish  of  dirt  which  hid  its 
surface,  as  he  rejilied,  with  a  little  less  than  his  cus¬ 
tomary  boldness,  — 

“Yes,  sir,  you’ve  seen  me,  though  in  course  you 
ain’t  likely  to  remember  it.  You ’ve  giv’  me  many  a 
penny,  and  a  sixjience  too,  and  the  lady.” 

Again  Routh  looked  steadily,  but  covertly,  at  him 
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under  his  thick  brows.  He  was  evidently  eager  to 
ask  him  some  question,  but  he  refrained,  restrained 
by  some  powertiil  motive.  Jim  looked  unea.sily  up 
and  down  the  street,  moved  his  feet  about  restlessly, 
turned  his  ragged  pockets  inside  out,  letting  loose  a 
multitude  of  dirty  crumbs,  and  displayed  a  fidgety 
inclination  to  get  away  from  South  Molton  Street 

“  Well,”  said  Kouth,  rousing  himself  from  his  ab¬ 
straction,  “  we  ’re  going  to_move  next  week,  and  you 
can  come  and  do  the  odd  jobs  for  us,  if  you  like.” 

“  Thankee,  sir,”  said  Jim,  who  was  very  respect¬ 
ful  now,  and  touched  his  ragged  cap  as  if  he  had 
quite  altered  his  opinion  of  the  speaker.  “  What 
day  shall  I  come,  sir  V  ” 

“  I  don’t  exactly  know,”  said  llouth ;  “  you  can 
call  and  ask  the  lady.”  And  then  he  gave  the  lad  a 
shilling,  to  Jim  Swain’s  intense  surprise,  and,  cross¬ 
ing  the  street,  once  more  let  himself  in  at  the  door 
of  No.  60.  Having  reached  the  sitting-room,  Stew¬ 
art  Kouth  sat  down  by  the  window  and  fell  into  a 
ht  of  musing  as  deep  as  those  in  which  Harriet 
Kouth  passed  hours  away. 

Mr.  .lames  Swain  went  briskly  down  the  street, 
pleasantly  concious  that  the  unexpected  windfall  of 
the  shilling  had  released  him  from  the  labors  of  his 
calling  for  the  day,  and  determined  to  proceed  at 
once  to  lay  it  out  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

“  Wotever  is  he  up  to  now  .*  ”  Thus  ran  the  street- 
boy’s  thoughts.  “  I  ’ra  sure  he ’s  jealous,  or  he 
would  n’t  be  coming  home  unexpected,  and  a  watch- 
in’ of  her  like  that.  Ain’t  he  a  brute  just?  And 
a  willin  too?  Well,  I’m  glad  I  ain’t  sure  —  I’m 
very  glad  I  ain’t  sure.” 

With  this  enigmatical  phrase,  Mr.  James  Swain 
abandoned  his  mental  colloquy,  and  directed  his 
thoughts  to  more  immediately  personal  matters. 

Kouth  was  still  sitting  by  the  window  when  Har¬ 
riet  returned,  and  with  the  first  glance  at  his  face 
she  saw  that  something  new  had  occurred. 

“  I  did  not  expect  you  home  until  si.x  o’clock,” 
she  siiid,  as  she  laid  aside  her  bonnet,  and  stood  by 
bis  side,  laying  her  hand  tenderly  upon  his  shoulder. 

“  No,”  he  returned  ;  “  I  came  home  to  get  some 
papers  for  Flinders  about  the  Tunbridge  Canal 
business ;  but  you  have  them,  Harry,  and  you 
were  out.” 

“Well?”  she  said,  calmly,  looking  at  him  with 
(juestioning  eyes.  “  What  has  happened,  Stewart  ?  ” 

“  This,”  he  returned,  slowly,  and  without  meeting 
her  gaze.  “  As  I  came  in  I  met  the  postman  with 
this  letter.  Head  it,  and  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done.” 

She  sat  down  close  beside  him,  and  took  the  let¬ 
ter  he  held  towanls  her.  It  was  addressed  to 
George  Dallas,  to  the  care  of  Kouth,  and  it  was,  in 
fact,  the  letter  which  Mr.  Carruthers  had  written  to 
his  step-son  prior  to  his  departure  from  Poynings. 
As  Harriet  read,  her  right  hand  sought  her  hus¬ 
band’s,  and  held  it  tightly.  The  old  look  of  ({uiet 
resolution,  the  old  expression  of  confident  resource, 
came  into  her  face.  She  read  the  paper  twice  be¬ 
fore  she  spoke. 

“  Stewart,”  she  said,  “  this  is  only  another  head  of 
the  hydra,  and  we  had  counted  them,  had  we  not  ?  ” 
What  we  have  to  decide  is,  whether  this  letter  shall 
he  suppressed  or  whether  it  must  be  forwartled  to 
Geoige  Dallas.  At  first  sight,  I  see  no  possibility  of 
suppressing  it  without  infinite  danger,  but  this  is  on¬ 
ly  first  sight,  and  we  may  see  more  clearly  after¬ 
wards.” 

“  Dallas  has  never  said  anything  to  you  about  let¬ 
ters  from  his  mother,  has  he  ?  ”  asked  llouth. 

“  No,”  replied  Harriet,  “  not  since  his  second  let¬ 


ter,  when  he  said  he  supposed  she  was  testing  his 
repentance  and  good  conduct,  and  that  he  would 
not  write  until  he  could  give  her  some  proof  of 
both.” 

Get  the  old  woman’s  letter,  and  let  us  read  it 
again.” 

Harriet  went  to  her  writing-table,  opened  a 
drawer,  and  took  a  paper  from  its  recesses.  It  was 
the  letter  which  Mrs.  Brookes  had  written  to  George 
Dallas.  The  two  read  it  carefully,  and  Harriet 
spoke  first. 

“  We  can  only  conjecture  the  meaning  of  this, 
Stewart ;  but,  as  I  make  it  out,  it  means  that  the 
proceedings  at  the  —  the  inquest  ”  —  she  paused 
almost  imperceptibly,  then  went  on,  in  a  steady 
tone  —  “  awakened  his  mother’s  fears.  It  was  lucky 
he  told  us  the  story  of  his  mother’s  anxiety  about  his 
coat,  or  we  should  have  failed  to  catch  the  clew. 
Now  I  read  the  riddle  thus :  Mrs.  Carruthers  has 
been  dangerously  ill  in  consequence  of  the  shock  of 
the  discovery,  but  she  has  not  betrayed  her  knowl¬ 
edge  or  suspicions.  A  good  deal  of  time  has  been 
gained,  and  under  any  circumstances  that  is  a  price¬ 
less  advantage.  The  question  now  is,  can  any  more 
time  be  gained  ?  Can  George  Dallas  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  appearances  against  him  any 
longer  ?  The  suppression  of  the  old  woman’s  letter 
was  an  easy  matter.  It  is  •ill-written,  you  see,  as 
servants’  letters  usually  are,  indistinctly  addressed, 
and  generally  unimportant.  But  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Carruthers  of  Poynings  is  quite  another 
matter.  It  must  come  out  some  time  or  other  that 
it  was  not  received,  and  he  is  precisely  the  man  to 
investigate  the  matter  to  the  utmost.  No,  no,  the 
letter  must  be  sent  to  Dallas.” 

She  spoke  firmly,  but  her  eyes  were  dreamy  and 
distant.  Kouth  knew  their  expression,  and  that 
some  expedient,  some  resolve,  was  shaping  itself 
in  her  mind.  He  sat  (juite  silent  until  she  spoke 
again. 

“  The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  ascertain 
with  all  possible  exactitude  the  real  condition  of 
Mrs.  Carruthers,  where  she  is  at  present,  and 
whether  we  are  right  in  supposing  her  fears  were 
excited.  This  letter  is  not  calculated  to  bring 
George  home,  I  think.  Of  course,  if  it  had  reached 
him  before  they  left  Poynings,  he  would  have  come 
home  at  once ;  but,  see,  Mr.  Carruthers  writes  on 
the  10th,  and  says  they  arc  to  start  on  the  11th. 
This  is  the  13th.  What  is  the  postmark  ?  ” 

“  Dover,”  said  Kouth,  handing  her  the  envelope. 

“  Posted  after  they  left  England,  no  doubt,”  said 
Harriet  “  Stewart,  there  is  just  one  thing  to  be 
done.  Let  us  move  from  this  at  once.  It  is  only 
doing  so  a  little  sooner  than  we  had  intended. 
Then,  if  we  decide  on  suppressing  the  letter,  its 
loss  may  be  accounted  for,  even  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Mr.  Carruthers.  This  while  we  consider  what 
must  be  done.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Kouth,  “  1  think  that  will  be  wise ; 
but  I  do  not  see  my  way  out  of  the  danger  of  his 
return,  if  he  returns  when  he  has  received  the  letter. 
He  will  go  down  to  Amherst  at  once,  and  will  dis¬ 
cover  the  suspicion,  and  at  once  take  steps  to  clear 
himself  of  it.” 

“  Perhaps  so,”  said  Harriet,  and  her  face  dark¬ 
ened  ;  “  but  he  may  not  find  that  so  easy.  I  hope 
he  will  not  put  himself  into  the  danger ;  but  if  he 
does  —  ”  She  paused,  and  looked  thoughtfully  into 
her  husband’s  face,  while  a  quick  shudder  crept  over 
her.  He  saw  the  look  in  her  eyes,  he  felt  the  quiver 
in  her  hand,  and  frowned  darUy. 
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“  Don’t  tiike  to  melodrama,  Harriet,  it 's  so  unlike 
you,  and  does  n’t  suit  you.  Besides,  it ’s  too  late  in 
the  day  for  that  kind  of  thinp  now.” 

She  took  no  notice  of  the  ungracious  speech,  but 
still  stood  looking  thoughtfully  at  him.  He  rose  let¬ 
ting  her  hand  drop  from  his  shoulder,  and  walked 
up  and  down  the  room. 

“  Stewart,”  she  said,  gently,  “  you  must  not  be 
impatient  with  me  if  I  am  not  as  ready  of  resource 
as  I  was.  However,  I  think  I  sec  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  this  etnei^cncy,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  can 
do  it  I  will  go  to  Amherst,  find  out  the  true  state 
of  things  there,  see  the  old  woman  at  Poynings,  who 
will  gladly  receive  me  as  a  friend  of  George  Dallas, 
and  then,  and  then  only,  can  we  decide  whether  this 
letter  is  to  reach  him  or  not.” 

“  By  Jove  !  Harry,  that ’s  a  splendid  idea,”  said 
Routli,  “  and  there  can’t  be  any  risk  in  it,  for  Dallas 
would  take  your  doing  it  as  the  greatest  kindness. 
You  not  so  ready  of  resource  as  you  were  ?  You  ’re 
more  so,  my  girl,  —  you  ’re  more  so.” 

There  was  a  little  wonder  in  the  look  she  turned 
upon  him,  a  little  surprise  at  the  lightness  of  his 
tone,  but  not  a  ray  of  the  pleasure  which  his  per¬ 
verted  praise  had  once  given  her. 

“  This  is  the  best  thing  to  do,”  she  said,  gravely, 
“  and  I  will  do  it  at  once.  I  will  go  to-morrow 
morning.”  • 

“  And  I  will  get  our  traps  moved,  and  put  up  at 
the  Tavistock  till  you  come  back.  You  can  pack 
this  evening,  I  suppose,  Harry  ?  ” 

“  O  yes,”  she  answered.  “  I  shall  be  glad  of  the 
occupation.” 

“  And  you  ’ll  do  it  more  easily  without  me,”  Siiid 
Routh,  whom  no  crisis  of  events,  however  serious, 
could  render  indifferent  to  his  individual  comfort, 
and  to  whom  the  confusion  of  packing  was  an  image 
of  horror  and  disgust,  “  so  I  shall  dine  out,  and  leave 
you  to  your  own  devices.  Here,  you  had  better 
lock  these  up.”  He  took  the.  letters  from  a  table 
on  which  she  had  laid  them  as  she  spoke,  and  held 
them  towards  her. 

She  drew  a  step  nearer  to  him,  took  the  papers 
from  his  hand,  then  suddenly  let  them  drop  upon 
the  floor,  and  flung  her  arms  wildly  round  Routh’s 
neck. 

“  Harriet,  Harriet,”  he  said,  “  what ’s  this  ?  ”  as 
he  strove  to  lift  her  face,  which  she  held  pressed 
against  his  breast  with  terrible  force.  She  answered 
him  with  a  groan,  —  a  groan  so  full  of  anguish,  that 
his  callousness  was  not  proof  against  it. 

“  My  love,  my  darling,  my  brave  girl,  don’t,  don’t !  ” 
was  all  he  could  say,  as  he  bent  his  head  over  her, 
and  held  her  tightly  to  him.  For  several  moments 
she  stood  thus ;  then  she  lifteil  her  white  face,  put 
up  her  hands  and  drew  his  face  down  to  hers,  kissed 
him  with  kisses  which  thrilled  him  with  an  unknown 
sense  of  fear  and  doom,  and  instantly  rele.osing,  left 
him. 

^Ir.  James  Swain  got  the  promised  odd  job  in 
South  Molton  Street  sooner  than  he  had  expecteil 
it,  for  calling  at  No.  60,  according  to  Mr.  llouth’s 
instructions,  to  ask  the  lady  when  his  services  would 
be  reijuired,  he  was  informed  that  she  had  gone 
away,  and  he  was  to  c.irry  down  the  boxes  to  be 
conveyed  to  their  destination  in  the  van  then  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  door.  Jim  performed  his  duty  with  a 
perturbed  spirit. 

“Gone  away,  is  she?”  he  said,  over  and  over 
again.  “  Now  I  should  like  to  know  where  she ’s 
gone,  and  wot  for.  1  hope  he  ain’t  be  up  to  nothin’ 
agin  her,  but  I  don’t  trust  him,  and  I  ain’t  a  goin’  to 


lose  sight  of  him  for  longer  than  I  can  help,  if  I  | 
knows  it,  until  she ’s  safe  back  somewheres.”  I 

“That  funeral  is  largely  .attended  for  a  small 
town,”  s.aid  Harriet  Routh  to  the  waiter  at  the  inn 
at  Amherst,  who  was  laying  the  cloth  for  her  dinner. 
She  was  sitting  by  a  window  on  the  ground  floor,  ! 
and  idly  watching  the  decorous  procession  as  it 
passed  along  the  main  street,  to  the  huge  admi¬ 
ration  of  gaping  boys  and  gossiping  nursemaids. 

“  Yea,  ma’.am,”  replied  the  man,  gladly  seizing  the 
opportunity  of  approaching  the  window,  and  having 
a  pi‘ej)  on  his  own  account. 

“  He  was  very  much  respected,  was  old  Mr. 
Evans;  no  one  in  the  town  more  so.  He  gave  the 
best  of  measures,  and  used  the  best  of  mater’als,  and 
a  charitabler  man,  nor  a  constanter  at  meetin’, 
though  uncommon  deaf  latterly,  ain’t  in  Am¬ 
herst.” 

Harriet  looked  inquiringly  at  the  speaker. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma’am,  you  ’re  a  stranger,  of 
course,  and  don’t  know  nothin’  about  poor  old  Evans. 
He  were  a  tailor,  ma’am,  at  Amherst,  man  and  boy,  I 
for  fifty  year  and  more,  and  got  a  deal  of  custom, 
which  they  do  say  no  tailor  here  won’t  have  for  the 
future,  seein’  as  they  can’t  compete  with  the  Syden¬ 
ham  suits.” 

Harriet  made  no  comment  upon  the  man’s  little 
discourse,  and  he  left  the  room.  When  she  was 
alone,  she  smiled  a  smile  not  good  to  see,  and  said, 
half  aloud, — 

“  I  remember  how  they  used  to  talk  about  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  providential  interventions  on  behalf  of 
the  good,  long  ago,  when  I  used  to  fancy  I  believed 
in  Providence,  and  when  I  certainly  did  believe  in 
the  existence  of  the  gooil.  I  wonder  what  these 
people  would  c.all  thv<  f  If  it  is  a  providential  inter¬ 
vention,  the  theory  has  two  sides.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ox  T  II  K  U  K  K  K  X  S  I  V  E . 

The  .announcement  of  a  lady  who  wished  to  sec 
Mrs.  Brookes  caused  the  faithful  old  woman  no  par¬ 
ticular  emotion.  She  was  well  known  and  much 
respected  among  the  neighbors  of  Poynings,  in  the 
humbler  sense,  and  visits  from  several  of  their  num¬ 
ber  were  ordinary  events  enough  in  her  life.  The 
announcement  found  her,  not  in  her  own  room,  but 
in  her  mistress’s,  ivhere  she  had  replaced  the  portrait 
of  George,  and  was  sitting  looking  at  it  with  dim 
eyes  and  clasped  hands.  The  time  had  been  long 
in  rolling  over  her  weary  old  head ;  for,  though  she 
had  passed  the  period  of  life  in  which  feeling  is  very 
keen,  and  sorrow  has  power  to  torture,  and  con¬ 
stancy  to  last,  Mrs.  Brookes  had  no  other  objects  to 
divide  her  thoughts  with  Mrs.  Carruthers  and  her 
son,  and  day  by  day  the  old  woman  had  brooded 
upon  the  new  trouble  which  had  come  to  those 
wliom  she  loved  so  well.  Perple.xity  mingled  with 
her  grief,  for  she  knew  not  what  to  think.  She  had  '■ 
stoutly  denied  the  possibility  of  George’s  guilt,  in  I 
the  memorable  dialogue  which  had  been  the  last  she  | 
had  held  with  his  mother;  but  the  faint  and  llutter-  ! 
ing  hope  she  entertained  was  very  different  from  the 
confidence  she  expressed,  and  now,  in  the  solitiule 
and  silence  of  the  great  house,  in  the  absence  of  the  | 
absorbing  demand  which  Mrs.  Carruthers’s  comli-  | 
tion  had  made  upon  all  her  attention  and  self-corn- 
mand,  her  stout  old  heart  sank  within  her.  His  I 
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motlier  was  "one  away  from  all  the  scenes  and  asso¬ 
ciations  which  had  come  to  have  a  terrible  meaning. 
Would  she  ever  return  ?  Ellen  hardly  knew  how 
she  wished  to  answer  this  question.  It  were  bt'tter 
and  happier  perhaps  that  she  never  did,  that  her 
tired  heart  should  drowsily  beat  itself  to  rest  in  a 
strange  country,  and  lie  hidden  under  another  soil 
than  that  her  son  had  stained  with  blood.  Had  he 
done  this  thing?  What  of  him?  Where  was  he? 
The  orderly  house,  the  well-regulated  household, 
needed  little  of  the  old  housekeeper’s  supervision. 
The  absence  of  the  family  made  little  difference. 
No  cleaning  days  interrupted  the  decorous  order  of 
things  in  an  establishment  in  which  it  would  hiive 
savored  of  indecorum  to  suppose  that  the  rule  of 
absolute  cleanliness  was  ever  superseded.  Altera¬ 
tions  and  repairs  were  innovating  interruptions  alto¬ 
gether  incompatible  with  I’oynings,  and,  in  fact, 
there  was  little  or  nothing  to  break  the  dead  level 
to  which  old  Ellen  had  looked  forward  as  that  of 
her  days  when  she  should  be  left  alone  in  the  stately 
house,  and  which  had  begun  to  realize  itself  at  once. 
l)i.\on  had  accompanied  her  mistress  to  foreign 

Sarts ;  and  it  was  Martha,  housemaid,  who  told  Mrs. 
Irookes  that  a  lady,  who  had  been  shown  into  her 
own  room,  wanted  to  see  her. 

“  Which,  I  dare  say,  she ’s  come  after  Susan’s 
character,”  remarked  Martha,  parenthetically,  “  for 
the  ain’t  this  side  Hamherst,  1  know.” 

Mrs.  Brookes  rose  from  the  chair  that  she  had 
placed  opposite  (Jeorge’s  picture,  took  off  her  spec¬ 
tacles,  from  which  she  wiped  a  suspicious  moisture, 
placed  them  carefully  in  her  pocket,  arranged  her 
cap  and  shawl,  and,  without  vouchsafing  any  answer 
to  the  speculations  of  Martha,  she  took  her  way 
slowly  to  the  housekeeper’s  room.  As  she  crossed 
the  hall  she  saw  a  fly  standing  at  the  open  door,  and 
the  driver,  a  man  from  Page’s,  touched  his  hat  to  her 
as  she  passed. 

“  I  don’t  know  this'^ady,”  she  thought.  “  Nobody 
about  here  takes  a  fly  to  come  to  Poynings.” 

Her  visitor  was  seated  on  the  heavy  horse-hair 
sofa,  which,  in  the  winter,  flanked  the  fire,  but  was 
now  drawn  close  under  the  window  through  which 
George  had  entered  on  that  memorable  night,  which 
came  freshly  into  the  memory  of  the  old  woman  at 
that  moment.  As  she  looked  sharply  at  the  figure 
which  rose  to  greet  her,  Mrs.  Brookes  felt  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  she  was  in  the  presence  of  a  woman  with 
some  purpose. 

'The  fixedness  of  Harriet  Routh’s  face,  the  effort 
of  a  .smile  (for  loneliness  told  upon  her  nerves  now 
with  rapidity  and  power),  a  something  forced  and 
painful  in  her  voice,  aroused  an  instinctive  fear  in 
Mrs.  Brookes,  and  put  her  on  her  guard.  She  made 
a  stiff  bow  and  a  movement  with  her  body,  which, 
when  she  was  younger,  would  have  been  a  courtesy, 
but  was  now  only  a  duck,  and  asked  her  visitor’s 
pleasure. 

“  I  have  called  upon  you,  Mrs.  Brookes,”  said 
Harriet,  in  a  sweet  and  winning  tone,  “  in  conse- 
(pience  of  a  paragraph  which  I  have  seen  in  a  news¬ 
paper.” 

It  was  an  unfortunate  beginning,  for  it  set  the  old 
nurse  instantly  on  her  guard  by  arousing  her  sus¬ 
picions,  and  making  her  resolve  that  the  blue-eyed, 
sweet-spoken  lady,  who  looked  as  if  she  bad  a  pur¬ 
pose,  should  get  nothing  out  of  her. 

“  Indeed,”  she  replied,  very  stiffly.  “  Please  to 
sit  down,  ma’am.” 

Harriet  resumed  her  seat,  and  began  to  speak 
rather  quickly.  Mre.  Brookes  looked  at  her  steadily, 


immovably,  having  put  on  her  spectacles  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  but  gave  her  neither  encouragement  nor  assbt- 
ance  by  so  much  as  a  sound  or  .a  nod. 

“  I  am  Mrs.  llouth,”  she  said,  “  and  a  friend  ot 
Mr.  George  Dallas,  Mrs.  Carruthers’s  son.  It  is  on 
his  account  and  for  his  sake  I  have  come  hen^.” 

Mrs.  Brookes’s  blaek-mittened  hands  pressed  each 
other  more  closely  as  they  lay  clasped  together  in  her 
lap,  but  she  made  no  sign. 

“I  am  aware  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
which  kept  Mr.  Dallas  and  his  mother  apart,”  con¬ 
tinued  Harriet,  who  maintained  a  watch  upon  the 
old  woman  as  steady  as  her  own,  but  more  covert ; 
“  and  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  much  distressed  and 
alarmed  if  this  reaches  him  without  any  prepara¬ 
tion.” 

She  held  out  a  newspaper  as  she  spoke,  a  news¬ 
paper  she  had  procured  at  the  inn  at  Amherst,  and 
pointed  to  the  paragraph  which  recorded  the  depart¬ 
ure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carruthers  of  Poynings  and 
suite  for  the  Continent ;  and,  in  addition,  the  regret 
with  which  “  we  ”  had  learned  that  the  departure 
in  question  had  been  occasioned  by  the  dangerous 
illness  of  Mrs.  Carruthers.  Mrs.  Brookes  was  im¬ 
mensely  relieved,  but  not  altogether  reassured.  She 
had  a  vague  idea  that  the  business  of  detection  was 
sometimes  entrusted  to  women,  and  she  still  had 
her  doubts  of  the  blue-eyed,  sweet-spoken  lady 
whose  face  indicated  a  purpose,  without  betraying  it. 

“  Mr.  Dallas  knows  of  his  mother’s  illness,”  said 
Mrs.  Brookes.  “  He  will  not  hear  of  it  first  from 
any  newspaper.” 

“  Indeed,”  said  Harriet.  “  I  am  glad  to  know 
that.  I  am  much  relieved.  Mr.  Dallas  is  so  inti¬ 
mate  with  Mr.  Routh,  my  husband,  and  we  are  so 
much  attached  to  him,  that  anything  which  is  of  im¬ 
portance  to  him  concerns  us.  I  am  on  my  way  to 
Dover,  and  I  thought  I  would  turn  out  of  it  a  little 
to  iimuire  into  this  matter.” 

“  'Thank  you,  ma’am,”  said  Mrs.  Brookes,  still 
unsoftened.  “May  I  ask  if  you  have  left  your 
house  in  Ixindon  ?  ” 

“  We  have  for  the  present,”  replied  Harriet;  “in¬ 
deed,  I  don’t  think  we  shall  return  there.” 

Mrs.  Brookes  looked  confused  and  distressed. 

“  Excuse  me,”  she  said,  after  an  awkward  pause, 
“  if  I  appear  at  all  impertinent.  I  am  George  Dal¬ 
las’s  old  nurse,  and  more  his  mother’s  friend  than 
her  servant,  and  I  can’t  be  particular  about  other 
people  when  they  are  concerned.  George  Dallas 
is  not  as  welcome  here  as  he  ought  to  be  in  his 
mother’s  house;  you  say  you  know  that.  If  you 
really  are  Mrs.  llouth,  you  ought  to  know  more 
about  him  than  that  —  more,  in  fact,  than  I  do.” 

“  Certainly,”  said  Harriet,  with  unchanged  sweet¬ 
ness  of  tone,  and  just  the  least  gleam  of  color  in  her 
cheek,  showing  that  she  was  approaching  her  object. 
“  I  do  know  a  great  deal  more  about  George  Dallas 
than  you  do,  if,  as  I  conclude  from  your  words, 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  him  since  his  last  visit  to 
his  mother.” 

She  paured  very  slightly,  but  Mrs.  Brookes  did 
not  utter  a  word. 

“  You  are  quite  right  to  be  cautious,  Mrs.  Brookes; 
in  such  a  delicate  family  matter  as  this,  caution  is 
most  essential.  Poor  George  has  been  so  foolish, 
that  he  has  laid  himself  open  to  being  harmed  either 
by  enemies  or  injudicious  friends;  but  I  assure  you, 
Mrs.  Brookes,  1  am  neither.  I  really  am  Mrs. 
Routh,  and  I  am  ([uite  in  George’s  confidence,  and 
am  here  solely  with  the  purpose  of  saving  him  any 
trouble  or  anxiety  I  can.” 
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“  Where  is  he  ?  ”  asked  the  old  woman,  suddenly, 
as  if  the  question  were  forced  upon  her. 

“  He  is  at  .cVmsterdam,  in  Holland,”  replied  Har¬ 
riet,  in  a  frank  tone,  and  changing  her  seat  for  one 
beside  Mrs.  Brookes,  as  she  spoke ;  “  here  are  several 
letters  from  him.  See,”  and  she  drew  half  a  dozen 
sheets  of  foreign  paper,  closely  written  over,  from 
her  pocket,  and  put  them  into  the  old  woman's 
hands.  She  beheld  the  letters  with  mingled  pleas¬ 
ure  and  avoidance :  they  could  not  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  tormented  her,  but  they  relieved  her 
misgivings  about  her  visitor.  She  felt  assured  now 
that  she  really  was  speaking  to  Mrs.  Routh,  and  that 
the  object  of  her  visit  was  one  of  kindness  to  George. 
The  letters  were  in  his  well-known  hand ;  the  thin 
paper  and  the  postmarks  satisfied  her  that  they 
came  from  abroad.  He  was  still  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  then ;  so  far  there  was  safety,  but  she  must  be 
eautious  still  concerning  him.  What  if  she  could 
make  Harriet  the  unconscious  bearer  of  a  further 
warning  to  him,  —  a  warning  carefully  eontrive<l 
so  that  none  but  he  should  know  its  meaning,  and 
he  should  understand  it  thoroughly bhe  would 
try.  She  had  thought  all  this  while  she  turned  the 
letters  over  in  her  hands ;  then  she  returned  them 
to  Harriet,  and  said,  — 

“  Thank  you,  ma’am.  I  see  these  are  from  Master 
George,  and  it ’s  plmn  he  has  great  confidence  in 
you.  He  never  answered  a  letter  I  sent  him :  it 
went  to  your  house.” 

“  All  communications  to  him  are  addressed  to  Mr. 
Routh,”  said  Harriet,  “  and  forwarded  at  once.” 

“  Well,  ma’am,  he  never  told  me  where  he  had 
gone  to,  or  wrote  a  letter  but  one  to  his  mother ; 
and  when  that  came,  she  was  too  ill  to  read  it,  or 
know  anything  about  it” 

“  Indeed,”  said  Harriet,  in  a  tone  of  commisera¬ 
tion  ;  “  she  must  have  been  taken  ill  just  after  he 
saw  her,  then  ?  ” 

“  She  was,”  returned  Mrs.  Brooks,  emphatically, 
“  and  you,  ma’am,  know,  no  doubt,  why  she  saw 
him,  and  can  understand  that  his  conduct  caused  her 
illness.” 

“  Not  exactly  that”  Harriet  “  He  told  me 
all  that  had  passed,  and  described  his  mother  as  full 
of  forgiveness  and  hope,  and  he  even  said  how  well 
and  undsome  he  thought  her  looking.  George 
amuses  us  very  much  by  constantly  talking  of  his 
mother’s  beanty ;  he  will  be  all  the  more  distressed 
when  he  hears  of  her  illness,  now,  and  I  really  think, 
Mrs.  Brookes,  it  cannot  be  quite  fair  to  impute  it  to 
his  conduct.” 

“  It  was  just  that  ^>^<1  nothing  else,”  said  the  old 
woman  ;  and  her  voice  shook  as  she  spoke,  though 
she  strove  to  control  it  “  It  was,  indeed,  ma’am, 
and  you  must  tell  him  the  truth,  without  softening  it, 
or  making  it  any  better.  Tell  him  that  she  nearly 
died  of  the  knowledge  of  his  conduct  a.nd  that  her 
mind  is  weakened,  and  her  memory  gone.” 

“  Her  memory  gone !  ”  exclaimed  Harriet.  “  You 
don’t  mean  to  say  it  is  so  bad  as  that  ” 

“  I  do,  indeed,”  said  Mrs.  Brookes.  “  And  will 
ou  tell  him  exactly  what  I  tell  you.  Tell  him  that 
is  mother  has  forgotten  all  that  led  to  her  illness, 
all  the  fear  and  suspense  she  underwent.  Of  course 
she  was  frightened  at  what  she  had  to  do,  and  in 
suspense  until  it  was  done  ;  but  I  am  sure  slie  has 
not  forgotten  him,  and  if  he  were  to  see  her,  or  even 
be  mentioned  to  her  suddenly,  it  might  have  the 
worst  efifect  Be  sui-e  to  tell  him  this,  and  that  the 
only  tiling  he  can  do  to  atone  for  the  past  in  any 
way  is  to  keep  out  of  his  mother’s  sight.  He  knows 


some  of  this  already,  for  I  wrote  to  him,  and  he 
knows  from  Mr.  Carruthers  that  his  mother  is  gone 
away.” 

“  From  Mr.  Carruthers?  ”  said  Harriet,  in  a  tone 
of  admirably  stimulated  surprise ;  “  does  he  ever 
communicate  with  Geoi'ge  ?  ” 

“  My  master  is  a  very  just  man,"  replied  Mrs. 
Brookes,  in  a  stately  tone,  “  and  he  would  not  allow  i 
his  wife’s  son  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  his  mother’s 
danger.  I  am  sure  he  will  send  for  him,  wherever 
he  may  be,  if  there  is  no  chance  of  her  recovery.  I 
don’t  say  he  would  send  for  him  sooner.” 

“  Of  course  Mr.  Carruthei’s  has  no  idea  of  the 
cause  of  Mrs.  Carruthers’s  illness  ?  ” 

“  No,  no  ;  it  was  her  fear  of  his  finding  out  that 
George  had  been  here,  and  what  for,  that  brought  it 
on ;  but  of  course  he  did  not  suspect  anything.’’ 

“  It  is  very  strange,”  said  Harriet,  musingly  ;  “  she 
se<‘ms  to  have  borne  all  this  business  perfectly  well 
at  the  time,  and  given  way  completely  afterwards. 

It  must  have  surprised  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Brookes, 
though,  no  doubt,  you  understand  your  mistress's 
constitution.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  old  woman,  dryly,  and  ignor¬ 
ing  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  “  1  understand 
my  mistress’s  constitution.” 

“  I  will  give  your  message  to  Mr.  Dallas,”  said 
Harriet,  rising,  “  and  I  had  better  leave  you  our 
temporary  address,  unless,  indeed,  you  would  prefer 
writing  to  Mr.  Dallas  direct.” 

“  No,”  said  Mrs.  Brookes,  “  I  have  nothing  to  say. 
AV’hen  news  of  his  mother  comes  from  abroad,  I  will 
send  it  to  you.” 

The  old  woman  was  constrained  and  miserable  in 
her  visitor’s  presence,  but  the  hospitality  of  Poynings 
must  be  vindicated ;  and  she  felt,  besides,  that  Mre. 
Carruthers  would,  in  other  days,  have  been  glad  of 
an  opportunity  of  being  kind  to  any  one  who  had 
been  kind  to  George.  So  she  pressed  Harriet  to 
take  some  riifreshment  and  'to  prolong  her  visit. 
But  Harriet  would  not  touch  bread  or  wine  in  the 
house,  and  told  Mrs.  Brookes  she  must  return  to 
Amherst  immediately,  to  catch  the  train  for  Dover. 

^  I  dined  at  the  inn  in  the  town,”  she  said  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  her  refusal,  “  as  I  had  to  wait  awhile 
before  I  could  get  a  fly.” 

“  I  hope  they  made  you  comfortable,  ma’am,” 
said  Mrs.  Brookes,  who  had  resumed,  when  their  in¬ 
terview  assumed  a  commonplace  complexion,  her 
head-servant-like  manner.  “  Page’s  people  are 
obliging,  and  it  is  a  re.<spectable  house.” 

“Very  much  so  indeed,”  returned  Harriet,  care¬ 
lessly.  “  The  town  seems  a  clean,  dull  sort  of 
place.  I  had  a  funeral  to  look  at  while  I  waited  for 
my  dinner,  and  the  waiter  entertained  me  with  the 
biography  of  the  deceased.” 

“  I  had  not  beard  of  a  death  at  Amherst,”  said 
Mrs.  Brookes,  primly.  She  did  not  like  the  flijipant 
tone  in  which  her  visitor  spoke.  “  The  servants 
have  not  been  in  town  this  week.” 

“  An  estimable  person,  —  one  Evans,  a  tailor,  I  be¬ 
lieve  ;  so  the  waiter  said,”  Harriet  returned,  still 
more  carelessly,  as  she  took  up  her  parasol  and  rail-  | 
way  guide,  glanced  covertly  at  the  old  woman’s  face,  • 
and  moved  to  the  door.  j 

Mrs.  Brookes  stood  quite  still  for  several  seconds ;  | 
then  she  followed  Harriet,  joined  her  at  the  red-  | 
baize  door  which  opened  into  the  hall,  accompanied  j 
her  to  the  great  door,  where  a  footman  waited,  took  | 
a  respectful  leave  of  her,  and  then  shut  herself  up  in 
her  room,  and  remained  invisible  to  the  household 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
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Aa  Harriet  Routh  drove  back  to  Amherst,  she 
leaned  her  head  wearily  against  the  uneonjtenial 
woodwork  of  the  fly,  and  summed  up  the  results  of 
her  journey. 

“  Whatever  the  mother  knows,  the  old  woman 
knows.  The  old  woman  is  as  stanch  as  steel,  and 
she  will  conceal  her  suspicions  all  the  more  tena¬ 
ciously,  the  stronger  they  are ;  and  I  have  strength¬ 
ened  them.  What  a  clever  old  woman  she  is,  and 
how  brave !  If  my  purpose  had  been  what  she  sus¬ 
pected,  I  should  have  h.ad  some  real  difliculty  in 
getting  the  information  I  required.  It  is  clear  that 
nothing  is  to  be  feared  now,  in  this  direction.  Mrs. 
Brookes  will  never  speak.  Mrs.  Carruthers  is  in  the 
best  possible  condition  for  our  purposes,  and  her  son 
has  no  prcte.xt  for  returning  to  Poynings,  even  if 
the  dentil  of  the  tailor  h.ad  not  made  it  <]uite  safe 
for  him  to  do  so.” 

Slie  did  not  look  out  upon  the  fair  scene  through 
which  she  was  passing.  To  her,  all  beauty  of  nature 
was  a  dead  thing ;  she  had  no  heart-throbs  of  exul¬ 
tation  in  “  the  pomp  that  fills  the  summer  circuit  of 
the  hills  ” ;  no  sense  of  its  serene  loveliness  reached 
her  busy  brain,  or  tempted  her  troubled  brooding 
eyes.  When  she  occasionally  lifted  them,  in  shift¬ 
ing  her  position,  they  might  have  been  blind  for  any 
knowledge  of  the  sunshine  or  the  greenery  that  was 
in  them.  “  I  will  write  to  him,”  she  went  on  in  her 
thoughts,  “just  what  she  told  me  to  say.  Poor 
George  !  It  is  hard  to  have  to  make  him  believe 
that  he  has  broken  his  mother’s  heart,  and  turned 
his  mother’s  brain.  He  does  not  deserve  it,  fool  as 
he  is.  He  is  easily  persuaded,  fortunately.  I  don’t 
feel  fit  for  much  that  is  not  easy  now.  'The  letter 
must  be  sent  on  at  once,  and,  if  I  do  my  part  well, 
and  this  woman  dies,  or  remains  abroad,  —  and  I 
fancy  Mr.  Carruthers  is  not  the  man  to  bring  an  im¬ 
becile  wife  back,  if  he  can  help  it,  —  there ’s  no 
reason  why  George  s'^^ould  come  to  England  i^ain 
for  years,  that  I  can  see.” 

The  driver  of  the  fly  pulled  up  for  a  minute,  and, 
letting  down  one  of  the  front  windows,  inquired 
whether  he  was  to  go  to  the  inn  or  to  the  railway 
station.  While  Harriet  was  answering  his  question 
by  desiring  him  to  drive  to  the  station,  and  looking 
out  of  the  window,  a  young  girl  on  horseback,  a 
large  black  Newfoundland  <1(^  galloping  by  her 
horse’s  side,  passed  the  fly.  The  driver  touched  his 
hat  reapectfijlly,  and  the  young  lady  acknowledged 
the  salute  with  her  whip. 

“  That ’s  Miss  Carruthers,  ma’am,”  said  the  man 
to  Harriet,  giving  her  the  information  in  a  manner 
which  duly  indicate<l  the  local  importance  of  Miss 
Carruthers.  Harriet  looked  back  at  the  girl,  .and 
noted  the  golden  gleam  of  her  beautiful  hair,  the 
ea.sy  swaying  of  her  graceful  figure,  the  air  of  youth 
and  refinement  which  characterized  her. 

“  That ’s  Miss  Carruthers,  is  it  ?  ”  she  thought. 
“  George  has  never  seen  her,  I  fancy,  as  he  never 
mentioned  her  to  me.” 

She  had  some  time  to  wait  for  the  train,  and  she 
went  into  the  waiting-room.  But  she  found  it  al¬ 
ready  occupied  by  some  cheery,  chatty  women  and 
children,  returning  from  a  holiday  excursion.  Their 
idle  talk,  their  careless  laughter,  jarred  with  her 
moo<l;  the  children  looked  askance  at  her,  and 
hushed  their  prattle  ;  the  women  drew  close  to¬ 
gether  on  the  hard  high  leather  bench  which  lined 
the  room,  a  solemn  mockery  of  a  divan,  and  moder¬ 
ated  their  tones  to  a  prim  gentility.  Harriet  per¬ 
ceived  the  effect  her  presence  produced,  smiled 
slowly,  and  went  out  again  upon  the  platform, 


which  she  paced  from  end  to  end,  until  the  train 
came  up,  listening  idly  to  the  raised  voices  and  re¬ 
newed  laughter  which  reached  her  through  the 
open  door. 

When  all  the  other  passengers  had  taken  their 
pl.aces,  Harriet  got  into  a  carriage  which  had  no 
other  occupant,  and  so  travelled  up  to  London  alone. 

Routh  was  in  the  house  when  she  reached  the 
Tavistock,  and  was  surprised  at  her  speedy  return. 
She  told  him  how  the  intelligence  she  had  heard  on 
her  arrival  at  Amherst  had  simplified  her  task  of  in¬ 
vestigation.  She  made  her  narrative  as  brief  as 
possible,  she  spoke  in  a  cold  measured  voice  which 
bad  become  habitual  to  her,  and  which  filled  Routh 
with  intense  concealed  irritation ;  and  she  never 
looked  at  him  until  she  had  concluded. 

“  I  ’ll  post  the  letter  from  the  old  fellow  at  once, 
then,”  said  Routh  ;  “  it ’s  only  a  couple  of  days  late, 
and  Dallas  is  too  careless  to  notice  that.  When 
you  write  —  you ’d  better  not  do  it  for  a  day  or  so, 
lest  he  might  take  it  into  his  head  to  suspect  you  of 
a  motive  —  you  can  tell  him  about  our  move.” 

Harriet  acquiesced,  and  changed  the  subject  to 
their  new  residence,  a  furnished  house  in  Mayfair. 
She  would  go  there  on  the  morrow,  she  said,  and  ar¬ 
range  all  their  little  property.  Had  everything 
been  removed  from  South  Molton  Street  ? 

Everything.  Routh  had  seen  to  it  himself,  and 
had  employed  the  boy  who  was  always  about  there. 

“  Ay,”  said  Harriet,  dreamily,  for  she  was  think¬ 
ing  of  the  time,  gone  forever,  when  she  had  been 
happy  in  the  home  she  bad  left  without  one  regret 
or  hope.  “  What  of  him  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  that  I  can  make  out,”  answered  Routh, 
irritably.  “  But  I  hate  the  sort  of  half  recollection 
I  seem  to  have  of  him.  There ’s  something  in  my 
mind  connected  with  him,  and  I  can’t  disentangle 
it.”  . 

Harriet  looked  up  at  her  husband  in  some  sur¬ 
prise,  and  turned  very  pale.  She  had  a  painful,  an 
indelible  remembrance  connected  with  the  first  time 
she  had  seen  Jim  Swain.  But  Routh  knew  nothing 
of  that ;  so  ska  said  nothing  ;  she  made  no  effort  to 
aid  his  memory.  She  would  avoid  the  torture  when 
she  could.  Besides,  she  was  utterly  weary  in  body 
and  in  spirit. 

Mr.  Carruthers’s  letter  reached  Geoige  Dallas  not 
exactly  duly,  indeed,  but  after  a  delay  which  would 
have  astonished  and  exasperated  the  writer,  had  he 
known  it,  to  the  last  degree. 

Stewart  Routh  and  Harriet  were  very  much  supe¬ 
rior  to  George  Dallas  in  many  mental  attributes, 
and  in  particular  in  cunning ;  but  they  were  incapa¬ 
ble  of  understanding  the  young  man  on  certain 
points.  One  of  these  points  was  his  love  for  his 
mother,  with  its  concomitants  of  remorse,  repentance, 
and  resolution.  Not  comprehending  this  mixed 
feeling,  they  made  a  serious  miscalculation.  The 
day  or  two  which  Harriet  allowed  to  intervene  be¬ 
fore  she  wrote  the  letter  which  was  to  prolong 
George’s  absence,  exactly  sufficed  to  bring  him  to 
Engl.and. 

[To  ke  continued.] 
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George  Sand  and  M.  Gust.  Flaubert  (the 
author  of  Mme.  Bovary)  are  travelling  together  in 
Normandy. 

Ai.ex.  Dcmas,  Jr.  has  completed  the  play  upon 
which  he  has  been  so  long  engaged.  It  is  entitled 
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“  Les  Iddes  Ue  Mine.  Aubray,”  and  is  saiil  to  be  a 
powerful  work.  Dumas  perc  has  lately  revived  his 
old  paper  Le  Mousquetaire. 

A  HEAUTiKUL  imitation  of  ivory  is  now  made 
in  France  from  a  mixture  of  papier-mache  and 
gelatine.  It  is  called  Parisian  marble. 

A  Lyons  tourist  who  recently  visited  Chamounix, 
states  that  the  level  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  has  sensibly 
diminished,  and  vegetation  now  appears  where  some 
years  since  a  tliick  layer  of  ice  existed. 

The  Memoirs  of  Count  Philippe  de  Segur,  the 
author  of  the  History  of  the  Retreat  from  Russia,  arc 
announced  as  in  press.  This  venerable  member  of 
the  French  Academy  is  now  86  years  old. 

The  great  enterprise  of  tunnelling  the  Mont  Cenis 
has  been  completed  to  one  half  of  its  extent.  The 
perforation  now  extends  6,110  metres;  strong  hopes 
are  entertained  that  the  entire  work  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  three  years. 

Tiieke  arc  now  in  Paris  a  number  of  engineers 
sent  by  the  governments  of  Belgium,  Holland,  Prus¬ 
sia,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Russia, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
French  railway  companies  for  fixing  tariffs  of  fares 
for  next  year’s  e.xhibition.  There  are  in  France 
seventeen  international  lines,  nine  of  which  go  to 
Belgium,  one  to  Luxemburg,  one  to  Rhenish  Prus¬ 
sia,  one  to  Rhenish  Bavaria,  one  to  Baden,  three 
to  Switzerland,  and  one  to  Italy. 

A  REMARKAitLE  communication  was  made  by 
M.  Babinet  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Paris  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences,  on  the  evolution  of  gas  in  the 
process  of  making  coffee.  If  cold  water  be  poured 
on  roasted  coffee  finely  ground,  such  as  is  generally 
used  with  boiling  water,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
gas  is  generally  evolved,  about  equal  in  volume  to 
the  amount  of  coffee  u.sed.  If  a  bottle  be  half  filled 
with  this  ground  coffee,  and  cold  water  be  then 
poured  in  until  the  cork  is  reached,  which  is  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  gas,  a  violent  explosion 
sufficient  to  force  the  cork  out  of  the  bottle,  or  even 
to  break  the  latter,  will  result. 

SroNOR  Rossini,  who  possesses  the  “esprit  tie 
billet  ”  in  higher  perfection  than  almost  any  other 
man  living,  and  whose  sayings  and  doings  keep 
him  jierpetually  before  the  world,  has  just  done 
anofher  gracious  act,  thus  recorded  in  the  Gazette 
Musicale.  “  At  one  of  his  last  soirees  ”  (says  that 
journal),  “  Mdlle.  Nicolo  (the  daughter  of  Isouard, 
the  composer)  played  an  A  lulante  of  her  composi¬ 
tion,  which  piwluced  a  great  effect.  After  the 
liveliest  applause  and  congratulations  on  the  part 
of  the  company  and  of  Rossini,  the  master  added, 

‘  You  must  publish  this  work.  I  have  found  the 
publisher  —  myself,  and  will  take  charge  of  the 
title.’  So  a  few  days  later  the  music  shops  displ.ayed 
among  their  novelties  ‘  Uve  Plainte,'  Andante  for 
the  piano,  by  JIdlle.  Nicolo.  published  by  her  friend, 
and  her  father’s  admirer,  G.  Rossini.” 

A  VERY  dramatic  duel  recently  occurred  in  Paris 
resulting  in  the  death  of  M.  Seguiii,  the  son  of  a 
St.  Petersburg  banker.  On  the  evening  of  the 
duel,  M.  Seguin  went  to  the  Cafe  Frontin,  where 
he  met  Lieutenant  Leca,  of  the  Zouaves,  who  owed 
him  forty  francs.  M.  Seguin  claimed  this  sum,  and 
whilst  the  lieutenant’s  hand  was  in  his  pocket  he 
struck  him.  M.  Leca  said,  “  Seguin,  you  have 
committed  a  brutal  action,  and  you  will  regret  it  to¬ 
morrow.”  M.  Seguin  repeated  the  blow,  and  de¬ 


manded  a  duel  on  the  spot.  Friends  stepped  for-  ' 
ward,  but  the  matter  had  gone  too  far,  and  prinei-  i 
pals  ami  seconds  got  into  a  cab  and  drove  to  the 
Poissoniere  barracks  for  rapiers ;  the  maitre  d’annes  ' 
refiised  them  at  so  late  an  hour,  but  gave  some  foils,  ‘ 
which  were  taken  to  an  armorer’s,  where  the  but-  ' 
tons  were  removed  and  the  points  sharpened. 
•Thence  the  party  went  to  the  Porte  Maillot  and  got  I 
to  work.  Almost  at  the  first  pa.ss  Seguin  was  ! 
touched  in  the  arm,  and  Leca  wished  the  allair  to  j 
stop  there.  Seguin,  however,  declared  that  if  he 
did  not  defend  himself  he  would  spit  him  like  a  dog. 
After  a  few  more  passes  the  unfortunate  provoker 
rushed  on  to  his  adversary’s  sword,  and  exfiired  al-  I 
most  immediately.  M.  Li^ea  has  been  placed  under  I 
arrest  for  fighting  at  an  undue  hour.  His  second 
and  the  maitre  d’armes  share  his  fate. 

We  find  the  following  paragraphs  in  a  late  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette :  —  “  Among  the  gr:  vei 
swept  away  by  the  passage  of  the  Midland  Rnilvav  ! 
thi-ougli  Old  St.  Pancras  churchyard  is  one  which  , 
has  several  points  of  interest  for  Englishmen,  —  we  | 
mean  the  grave  of  William  Goilwin,  author  of  | 

‘  Caleb  Williams,’  and  of  a  book  which  made  a  still  . 
greater  noise  in  its  time,  and  which  led  to  his  < 
friendship  with  Shelley,  —  ‘  Political  Justice.’  In  ' 
the  same  resting-place  were  laid  the  remains  of  his  | 
first  wife,  the  well-known  Mary  Woolstonecraft ;  ! 
and  it  was  while  standing  on  the  spot  that  Sliellcy  I 
first  declared  his  love  to  their  daughter  Mar}-,  whom  | 
he  afterwards  married.  But  this  is  far  from  being  j 
the  only  literary  association  about  that  reiiiarkublu  j 
burial-ground  now  in  the  hands  of  ‘  navvies.’  It  j 
was  there  that  Chatterton,  not  long  before  his  death, 
stumbled  into  an  open  grave  as  he  was  wandering 
through  it ;  and  one  of  the  last  recorded  observa¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  suggested  by  passing  it  in 
a  carriage.  His  physician  Bt«H;klesby  askeil  him  . 
why  the  Catholics  liked  to  be  interred  there,  and 
he  explained  it  by  saying  that  some  of  their  religion 
had  suffered  on  the  spot  in  Elizabeth’s  reign.  An¬ 
other  known  name,  whose  bearer  rests  or  did  rest  | 
there,  is  that  of  Polidori,  Byron’s  ph3-sician,  whose  i 
father,  Alfieri’s  secretarv,  was  laid  on  the  same  spot.  ] 
But  the  foreigners  of  interesting  names  buried  in  ! 
Old  St.  Pancras  were  very  numerous,  and  repre-  . 
sented  some  of  the  best  families  of  more  than  one  ; 
emigration.  It  is  curious  to  sec,  apropos  of  this  ; 
question  of  the  St.  Pancras  railway  cutting,  how  j 
gradually  men’s  interest  in  their  dead  ‘  ta|)ers  off’  , 
as  the  relationship  becomes  remoter.  A  father’s  or  ■ 
mother’s  grave  is  a  sacred  object ;  that  of  the  grand-  i 
father  or  grandmother  interesting,  but  not  so  inipres-  j 
sive ;  the  great-grandfather’s  is  only  respectable ;  the  | 
gi’eat-gi-eat’s  is  curious  and  tant  soil  peu  antiquarian ;  j 
while  those  of  the  mere  majores  beyond  them  may  . 
be  violated  with  very  little  shock  to  the  nervous  | 
system.  No  doubt  this  explains  the  comparative  , 
indifference  with  which  much  that  is  going  on  in  ; 
Old  St.  Pancras  is  viewed.  But  it  docs  not  explain 
the  fact  that  nobody  tried  to  protect  the  remains  of  ' 
a  writer  so  comparatively  late  in  date  as  Godwin.  | 
We  seem  to  be  gradually  accepting  in  England  the 
terrible  maxim  of  the  American  Jeaffreson,  that  ‘  the  , 
dead  have  no  rights.’  ‘  The  earth,’  added  that  very 
able  man,  ‘  belongs  to  those  who  are  alive.’  This 
is  indubitable ;  but  what  sort  of  people  a  living  jico- 
ple  who  dill  not  care*  for  their  dead  would  be  is  an¬ 
other  (piestion,  and  one  on  which  we  hope  it  is  not  ^ 
yet  necessary  to  speculate  in  this  good  old-fashioned  j 
country.” 
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